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THE QUEST OF BEAUTY. 
By Artuer 8. Dixon, M.A. Oxon. [F.] 
Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 28th January 1914. 


FEAR the title of my Paper is rather out of date and no less out of fashion. It savours of past 

times: of the Victorian age, of the early days of the Grosvenor Gallery—of the old Grosvenor 

- Gallery on the west side of Bond Street—of the days when we still thought beauty was attain- 
able—when we thought it was worth attaining. 

It is a different world now ; whatever we are for the moment in quest of, it is surely no longer 
beauty. It would almost seem that the days have come when we have no pleasure in them. But 
if the world is not as agreeable a place as it was, it is at any rate extraordinarily interesting, and 
things are happening every day which, if they had been prophesied thirty or forty years ago, we should 
have called unthinkable. Things have taken a turn (I am speaking of the world of Art) which 
is the very opposite of what we should then have expected. ‘To eyes which were once delighted by 
the romantic visions of Burne-Jones, the strange and haunting graces of Rossetti, the sturdy whole- 
some optimism of Madox Brown, Gauguin and Van Gog and their like are—what shall I say ? 
—cataclysmic phenomena. An English Rip Van Winkle returning to London after thirty years 
might well be startled into thinking that the end and final corruption of our civilisation was drawing 
near. 

Post-Impressionism and Futurism are, of course, only little episodes of our civilisation, and 
they seem to be beginning to pass away, though it will be some time before we know how deep or 
how shallow their effects have been. In any case it is remarkable that they should ever have been 
tolerated by a country which produced the great landscape school of the first half of the last 
century, and which in its latter half saw the rise and fall of the hardly less great and important 
Preraphaelite movement. 

In the art of building there is little if any reflection of what has happened in the art of painting. 
One or two strange new buildings have, indeed, made their appearance in the Strand and Piccadilly, 
whose sculpture, also by a foreign hand, seems to be akin to the paintings of the Post-Impressionist 
School; but the change which has taken place in the aims and methods of architecture is, on the 
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whole, of a quite different character. I remember the time when no one would have believed that 
a style which seemed so dull and lifeless as that of the Georgian period could possibly be revived ; 
and yet this has happened; and those of us who cannot welcome the new taste with anything 
approaching to enthusiasm have yet accepted with a feeling of something like relief its staid and 
not always undignified respectability. 

I hope I may be forgiven for a want of enthusiasm for things in which I know many of th« 
younger men find satisfaction, if not inspiration. It is partly a question of temperament. In 
religion as well as in matters of art England has always stood half-way between the Northern 
and Southern mind, and for the moment in both spheres the South is very strong just now. 

We also stand half-way between the death of old impulses and the birth of new aims. In such 
periods strange things always happen. In the time which came between the death of the ancient 
gods and the reign of Christianity Rome was full of strange Oriental cults and superstitions ; the 
same time lay midway between the dead and dying Greco-Roman art and the new Christian art, 
which we call Romanesque; and in the midst of the undiminished splendour and luxury of Roman 
civilisation drawings and paintings were produced which, for absence of what we have been accus- 
tomed to call drawing and composition, suggest comparison with some things which we see done to-day. 

Thirty years ago I remember hiring a little boat to cruise among some of the South Sea Islands. 
We set sail one evening, and soon found ourselves in a heavy sea; we had an unpleasant night 
and made but little way, and to my complaints next morning the captain answered, “‘ Well, you see, 
the waves are very big and the boat is small, and when we are in the trough the sails miss the wind 
and the boat wobbles.’’ Perhaps we are now in the trough between two waves of civilisation and 
our sails are too small to catch the big winds; perhaps that partly accounts for confusion of ideas, 
for want of definite aims and of great ideals. 

This view, at any rate, agrees with a theory of civilisation which has lately been suggested by 
the great Egyptologist, Professor Flinders Petrie. Civilisation, he thinks, evolves itself in a series 
of waves or phases, of which we know enough to conjecture their average length at some 1,300 
or 1,400 years. In each phase the Arts and Sciences unfold themselves in a certain order and 
attain each their highest point of development one after the other. After the high-water mark is 


passed each art still continues to live, but after its own particular period of high attainment is passed 
it never again—that is, in the same phase of civilisation—produces anything really great or really 
new, and it tends to fall under the influence of whatever other art or science may be predominant 
at the time. The order of evolution of the Arts and Sciences is the same, Professor Petrie tells us, 


in phase after phase: first Architecture and Sculpture, then Painting, Literature, Music, Mechanics, 
Science accompanied by wealth and luxury, then the end. Architecture and Sculpture reached 
their high-water mark in the thirteenth century, Painting in the fifteenth century, Literature in the 
sixteenth, and so on. We are now under the influence of Mechanics and Science and Luxury- 
perhaps this suggests some solution of hidden problems. 

Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing ; 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 


Or make gure k-coming death a little thing, 


Or bring again the pleasure Ss of past years ; 
Nor for n y words shall ye forget your tears, 


Or hope again for aught that I ean say, 

The idle singer of an idle day. 
So wrote William Morris—even while the great men of the last century were alive and at work, and 
even in the midst of his own wonderful activities and splendid achievements. And, as we know, he 
set aside in great measure the Quest of Beauty in order to devote his time to the aim of the renewal 
of the very foundations of society. Until we have once more a free and happy people, he thought, 
we cannot expect to have a true and sincere and living art. 
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But whether this or that explanation of the present confused and strange state of things is the 
right one, confused and strange things certainly seem to me. Whether we are by way of giving 
up the Quest of Beauty, or whether we are still pursuing her by winding paths and devious wanderings, 
it is hard to tell; and we all hold different views: we even differ as to what beauty is. Perhaps 
in the last century our ideas of what beauty is were wrong, and have to be reconsidered ;_ perhaps 
we put beauty in the wrong place—perhaps in too high a place—and we must readjust our judg- 
ment. That is my excuse if I venture for a few minutes to ask you to consider once more very 
roughly what the word Beauty means, and whether there are any criteria as to which we can agree 
and by which we can distinguish whether a thing is beautiful or not. 

First, then, what do we mean by the word Beauty ? 

The first answer which occurs to me is: A beautiful thing is one which makes a pleasant im- 
pression on the senses. Such a definition, however, would include wine, a pudding, or a smell ; and 
no one speaking seriously or correctly would speak of a beautiful smell or a beautiful pudding, or 
even a beautiful wine ; while we rightly call beautiful objects or things whose impressions are made 
through the eye or ear. 

Let us try again. A beautiful thing is one which produces a pleasant impression on the nobler 
senses—the senses of sight and hearing. 

Neither will this do—it includes the beauty of fields and flowers and birds and music, it includes 
part of the beauty of buildings and pictures, but it leaves out a more important part; it leaves out 
what I might call the mental or derivative side of sensuous beauty, and it leaves out altogether 
beauty which is purely mental, such as that of literature. 

It is this mental and derivative side of beauty to which I want for the moment to call your 
attention. 

In pictures or in buildings certain lines and combinations of lines, certain masses and com- 
positions of masses, certain colours and combinations of colours, give us pleasure. They give us 
pleasure by themselves, because of their abstract qualities; but the pleasure they give us is 
shallow and fleeting unless a mental attitude is created by the suggestion of something beyond 
themselves. 

The lines which compose a portrait of a human face may constitute in themselves a beautiful 
composition ; in addition, they suggest various forms of character. If the character suggested is 
interesting, then the abstract beauty of the lines is greatly enhanced ; if there is no definite or interesting 
suggestion of character, the abstract beauty of the lines will in time cease to give any pleasure at all. 
Think of the picture of the sunset in the Garden of Gethsemane by John Bellini: how splendid are 
the lines and colours of the landscape and the sky! But half the pleasure which they give us would 
be lost if the mental and spiritual side of the picture was not there. Half the beauty of the composition 
lies in the spiritual and mental action which it suggests. 

Think of the picture of the reclining Venus by Velasquez, acquired not long ago by the National 
Gallery at an enormous price. Assume that it is as fine a composition of line and colour as ever 
was conceived ; yet how cold it leaves us ! 

It is possible to think of a building which has every conceivable quality of colour and composition, 
but which lacks relation to human thought and activity, and which lacks character. In another 
building some part of the abstract perfection of line and colour has been sacrificed to homely utility or 
in order to obtain a higher expression of thought. The latter would, I think, be not only the greater but 
also the more beautiful building—it would give us not less, but more pleasure. 

In our idea of beauty we must include not only the direct pleasure given by impressions on the 
senses, but pleasure given by suggestion or association connected with such impressions. 

I am not sure how far this argument ought to be carried. It must, I suppose, be carried far enough 
to allow us to include within the scope of our ideas of beauty the beauties of poetry and literature ; 
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and we might easily be tempted to include also thoughts and ideas which are quite removed from any 
relation to sensuous perception. 

Here my path branches off into a deep wood where philosophers and metaphysicians wander, of 
whom some will tell us that Beauty is Truth, and some that it is only another word for Goodness. This 
path is not for me: and I must get back to more practical considerations. But the difficulty, perhaps 
the impossibility, of finding a definition which will include all our ideas and all our thoughts of beauty 
comes, I think, from the fact, on which I wish to lay some stress, that beauty is not a thing of itself. 

Beauty cannot be thought of rightly as a thing by itself. It must be thought of in relation to 
other considerations and other aims, some of equal, some perhaps of greater, weight than itself. It 
must, in fact, be thought of not as a quality by itself, but as part of a whole, and in subordination to a 
whole ; you must seek the whole Kingdom of God, not this or that part of it. 

And that brings me to the second part of my subject—what I might call the ethical part of it— 
to the question ‘“‘ What are we to do in order to attain Beauty?” If] amright in my view that beauty 
is to be thought of always as a part of a greater whole, it will follow that, if we want to succeed in 
attaining beauty, we must pursue it not for its own sake alone, but as part of a whole or together with 
other aims which, together with beauty, make up that whole. 

Beauty is like a flower which has to be thought of as part of the whole plant, together with the 
roots, the stem, and the leaves and the fruit—you cannot grow a flower by itself. 

What is the whole of which beauty is a part? We may call it by many names: with Sir Thomas 
More, Utopia; with the Christian, the Kingdom of Heaven; with William Morris, Nowhere ; and 
with the pessimist, the Never Never Land. It is the final far-off perfection to which the world is 
travelling—and it has many sides. Justice and Love, Faith and Reverence, Sincerity and Humility, 
must all be part of the perfect whole. If these are in some ways not unlike the roots and trunk and 
branches and leaves of plants, beauty in its turn can be thought of as the flower. With these 
qualities a society may live a beautiful life and build itself beautiful cities to live in. It was because 
William Morris thought our society lacked this necessary substructure that he gave up—in a 
measure at least—the Quest of Beauty and gave the end of his life to work of a social character. 

Man has been called the microcosm, the world the macrocosm—the full-sized world and the small 
abridged copy ; and by the practice of the same virtues a man may in time make his face beautiful even 
if he were born ugly. 

Kach man’s work reflects himself: if you can tell a man’s character from his handwriting, how 
much more can you tell it from his paintings or his buildings! It is from some points of view a painful 
thought that we cannot put up a building without reproducing in it our own faults and vices as well as 
our virtues. An architect cannot produce a noble building without having in his own character some 
elements of nobility. How often, on the other hand, we feel we could truthfully accuse buildings of 
human vices, such as conceit, pedantry, luxury, sensuality, pride, hypocrisy, and insincerity !_ I think 
we make a mistake if we do not apply to buildings the same moral standard which we set up for 
human life. It is really a serious fault if a bridge constructed of steel is covered with stone in such 
a way as to suggest a stone arch: it may not mean that its designer is a hypocrite, but it means he 
does not dislike hypocrisy and love truth as much as he might do. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is, I think, one of the most splendid buildings in the world—I know 
no dome which seems to me more entirely beautiful in its outline—but it is full of structural 
insincerities which prevent it from being perfectly beautiful. I am not so much thinking of the inner 
and outer domes; that really raises a very complicated question of architectural ethics. But notice 
the muddle the architect got into with the clerestory windows; they did not come in the right place 
on the outside elevation, so he tucked them away under their own sills and put niches, which have 
not yet been filled with statuary, in their place. If you find a peccadillo of insincerity in such a noble 
building as St. Paul’s Cathedral—of which; indeed, I hardly dare to speak in such a way, and if I do 
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so I do it with every apology and with profound respect—how much more do you find it in lesser 
buildings! Indeed, I think insincerity and untruthfulness is the greatest vice in modern building, and 
sincerity the quality by which, more than by any other, a building gives real pleasure to the beholder. 

The slightest suspicion that any feature of a building has been designed or arranged with a view 
to beauty only and at the cost of fitness or utility mars and destroys the very beauty which has 
been untruthfully pursued. 

Examples of insincerity crowd our modern streets—a turret or a dome or a cupola or a column 
for which there is no need and which has no real utility ; a window which is no window and which 
perhaps gives no light. There is no excuse for such things, and they fail in the very object for which 
they were intended. Unfitness is a lesser form of insincerity. 

The outside of a building should reveal unmistakably what is going on inside and what kind of 
people live there and what kind of lives they live. Some buildings are untruthful: some are eloquent 
of pride and conceit. Not ‘‘How can I express the purpose of the factory or shop or hotel I am 
building ?” but ‘“‘ How can I show my own cleverness, or my own architectural knowledge?’ was 
the thought uppermost in the designing mind. Others, again, are expressive of actually vicious 
feelings. Think of some of the new buildings in Paris—the great new railway stations, for instance, 
on the Quai d’Orsay and the Gare de Lyons. Pride, luxury, sensuality, are suggested by every line 
and every ornament. Compare them with the noble building of the Gare du Nord. 

On this side of the question the philosopher Emerson has some very suggestive remarks: ‘‘ We 
ascribe beauty to that which is simple, which has no superfluous parts, which exactly answers its end.”’ 
And again: “‘ The forms and colours of nature have a new charm for us in the perception that not one 
ornament was added for ornament, but as a sign of some better health or more excellent action.” 
“ Elegance of form in bird or beast, or in the human figure, means some excellence of structure.” 
‘In the construction of any fabric or organism any real increase of fitness to its end is an increase 
of beauty.” Again: “ Beauty rests on necessities.” And again: “ Veracity first of all; ‘ Rien de 
beau que le vrai.’ ”’ 

Insincerity takes many forms, and I would venture to put down under this name some mis- 
demeanours which do not necessarily involve any intention to deceive. A tower was originally a 
structure with a serious and generally a noble intention. Towers were added to towns or castles or 
houses for the purpose of defence, for purposes of keeping watch ; they were added to churches and 
town halls as belfries and as landmarks, and for the sake of greater honour. They were built over 
gateways and were used to hold precious things such as documents and muniments. Domes were 
originally used to cover chambers which either in respect of their use or of their contents deserved 
especial honour. It is a degradation of such noble objects to use them in connection with a place 
of business as a mere ornament or as an advertisement ; if so used, however beautiful they may be, 
they lose their dignity, and their beauty is degraded and ceases to give real pleasure. 

Of late years vast sums of money have been spent in the decoration and beautification of shops, 
largely, without doubt, for the purposes of advertisement—to enhance the sale of goods and the making 
of profits. Sometimes it may happen that the buildings are really beautiful; but their beauty is 
degraded by its motive; it gives no real pleasure, and it tends to lessen our pleasure in beauty, even 
in other cases and when it is attained in its proper place. 

Beauty must be pursued only as part of a whole to which it properly belongs. Beauty is akin 
to pleasure, and it has this also in common with pleasure: that if pursued for its own sake alone it 
cannot be, at least in the long run, attained. 

Well, how can all this be made to apply to sculpture and pictures? Surely, you will say, there 
can be no other object or aim than beauty in a landscape, and surely scores of our landscape painters 
have attained it. 

I think there are two kinds of painting and sculpture—imaginative, which can truly be called 
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creative ; and transcriptive or imitative, which is not really creative, but makes records, or, as Plato 
called them, ‘‘ imitations,”’ of landscape or of human beings. To really creative art what I have said 
applies. If in painting an imaginative picture the painter aimed only at producing a canvas pleasing 
to look at, and did not also attempt either “‘ to lay bare some noble truth or to arouse some noble 
emotion,” he would hardly succeed in attaining even the beauty which he aimed at. But a landscape 
painter is not producing a new beauty which did not exist before; he is rather, I believe, making 
a record of some work of the Divine Mind which is already in existence, of some fleeting composition 
of clouds and sunlight which was for a few moments in existence, but has passed away for ever ; and 
the natural beauty which he records is itself subject to the very law of which I have spoken ; for there 
is no natural beauty which is not intimately bound up with utilities. Indeed, to our material minds, 
it is easy to think of all natural beauty as a by-product in the Divine workshop. 

[ began by making an attempt not, indeed, to define beauty, which I suspect to be impossible, 
but to find some form of words which would indicate, however roughly, what we mean or what we are 
thinking of when we use the word. We have in our mind, I thought, something of this sort : Some 
quality in things which, by the impression made on the senses of sight and hearing—and especially, 
for our present purpose, that of sight—causes pleasure; and I extended the sense of the word so as to 
include pleasure caused not only directly but indirectly by means of association and suggestion. 
But this is not in any exact sense a definition, and it is not in any sense a test by which we can authori- 
tatively determine what should be called beautiful and what not; for the effect of different impressions, 
and, indeed, the impressions themselves, vary in the case of every mind which receives them ; and in 
order to get a test it would be necessary to further determine which minds are to be accepted 
as authoritative. That, I am sure, we can never agree upon: nor would we accept the judg- 
ment of the majority at any given time. We cannot agree upon any oligarchy of instructed 
minds at any given time, and the judgment of posterity varies from age to age. Is it, then, only a 
matter of opinion? Is there no rule of right and wrong in the region of esthetics ? I believe there 
is; but the rules are in the mind of God, and can only be partially and with some uncertainty appre- 
hended by the mind of man. Can we, then, get no farther ? Perhaps not much farther ; but I would 
beg to put before you two or three sentences from the writing of a philosopher of the second century 
which, I think, will carry us about as far as we can hope to get. 

‘* Our interpretation is that the Soul, by the very force of its nature, by its belonging to a nobler 
being in the rank of beings, when it sees anything of that kinship or any trace of that kinship thrills 
with delight, takes its own to itself, and so is stirred afresh to the sense of its nature and of all its 
affinity.”” And again: ‘‘ The material thing becomes beautiful by partaking in the Reason that flows 
from the Divine.” 

We know how closely associated were the good and the beautiful in the mind of Plato. Plotinus 
seems to have seen little, if any, ultimate distinction between them. He says: ‘‘ Therefore let us make 
our way upward again towards this Good—the desired of every soul. If any man have seen it, he knows 
what I intend when I say it is beautiful. Even the desire of it is a thing desirable as a good. To 
attain it is for those that are willing to take the upward way, for those that will turn away from other 
things for it—divest themselves of all we have gathered round us by our descent. So to those who go 
up to the Holy Celebrations of the Mysteries there are appointed Purifications and the laying aside 
of the garments worn before and the approach in nakedness ; until passing on the upward path all 
that is other than the God, each in the loneliness of himself beholds that lonely dwelling Being—the 
Apart—the Single—the Pure—the Being from which all things depend, for which all look and live 
and act and know, for that this is the cause of Love and of Intelligence and of Being.” 

This, then, is my conclusion: That we cannot define beauty ; but we can attain to some know- 
ledge of its nature and its qualities by means of a kind of intuition, which forms part of our nature 
and which is the more reliable in proportion to the extent to which we have succeeded in divesting 
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ourselves of pride, conceit, and vulgar aims and insincerity : in proportion to the extent to which we 
have succeeded in climbing the steep ascent at the summit of which is enthroned the Divine Mind 
in which beauty was first conceived and by which alone it can be fully realised and understood. 

If I am right in my conclusion, it is moral qualities rather than merely esthetic qualities which 
are at the bottom of the real excellence of a work of art. sthetic qualities, such as those of line, 
composition, colour, and proportion, are, indeed, essential; but they alone do not go very far in deciding 
whether a building or a picture is going to be a great one or not. They are only parts of a greater 
whole. An architect must have a certain mastery over these matters—but it is only the beginning ; 
the end—the great attainment—is a moral rather than an esthetic question. 

Does this mean that the architect of a great building must be a great man? No, indeed— 
fortunately for most of us—but it does mean that his heart must be open to the greatness of the 
society to which he belongs ; so that his mind may be the channel through which the greatness of 
his country may flow. The greatest buildings were produced by men whose names have been for- 
gotten—in places where great nations flourished and in times when great ideas were in the air. 

If you look at buildings from this point of view, they become like a human face in which some 
little subtlety of line or modelling which you could not desecribe—still less define—reveals all the 
qualities of which the human soul is capable. 

A Greek temple suggests all the great qualities of men, except those which are the peculiar out- 
come of Christianity. It is, moreover, perfectly honest and sincere. The essential requirements of 
a place of worship—indeed, of any place of public assembly—in Greece and Southern Italy were a 
roof to keep off from the people the vertical rays of the sun and the rain, which in these countries is 
also generally vertical. and underneath it plenty of fresh air and a shrine or cell for the altar and 
image of the deity. No more direct and straightforward method of attaining these ends could have 
been devised than the Greek temple. The same ends are attained by primitive peoples in these 
days by exactly similar means. The huts of the South Sea Islanders consist of a thatched roof carried 
on timber posts, between which, for more complete protection from weather and people, are hung 
screens or veils of matting or wicker-work, just as in some temples the spaces between the pillars were 
filled up with veils of walling. Even the principal decorative feature of a temple—the pediment— 
was the unavoidable gable end of the roof. 

That Greek methods and traditions can be effectively used in modern times, and even in northern 
climates, is very probable. It has, indeed, been done more than once. One of the most beautiful 
and successful buildings I have ever seen is the Bank of Montreal, in Montreal, by Mr. Stanford White, 
in which the Greek style has been adopted to modern ends with extraordinary sincerity and success. 
But I venture to think that the secret of Mr. White’s success was that, with perhaps one exception, 
he put away everything that was peculiar to Greek circumstances and adapted their methods with 
complete directness to modern needs. 

Is it not, on the other hand, true of most buildings in the Greek tradition, in this country at least, 
that the problem of adaptation has not been really and courageously faced? Are not elements of 
Greek style, used by them for purely constructive purposes, used by us as mere decoration? Is it 
not fundamentally wrong to use a pediment, as it is sometimes used, where there is no roof behind for 
which it is needed as a gable? Or to use so serious and noble an element as a pillar, as it is sometimes 
used, for the decoration of the surface of a wall? Or to use—also for decorative purposes—a lofty, 
narrow portico, which in this country is not only useless but often extremely inconvenient ? What 
a beautiful piece of design St. George’s Hall at Liverpool is, and yet what a disingenuous personality 
she shows, holding up her hundred-fingered hands before her eyes and pretending she has no windows, 
while in reality she strains her half-lighted eyes through her shadowy columns ! 

The attempt of the last century to adapt to modern use the Gothic tradition was perhaps not 
much, if any, more successful. The tyranny of the pointed arch was as great as that of the Ionic 
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column and the pediment. What a dyspeptic pile of undigested Gothic arches is St. Pancras Station ! 
If we are to use either Greek or Gothic traditions to real purpose, we must get out of our minds the idee 
that the one consists of a particular shape of arch, or that the other is incomplete without elements 
which arise out of times and circumstances different from our own. 

Would it be better, then, to forget the old traditions and start afresh ? That idea has also been 
found—at least, for the moment—unattainable; no adherence to traditions, however blind, ever 
produced anything so bad as the work which not so long ago lived its short and unregretted life undei 
the name of the Art Nouveau. 

Probably no new birth of art is possible in our present stage of civilisation. If Professor Flinders 
Petrie is right, the great age of the graphic and plastic arts—so far as our present phase of civilisation 
is concerned—passed away in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and cannot come 
again until a new phase of civilisation or social evolution begins. 

The birth of a new civilisation only takes place, in Professor Petrie’s view, on the occasion of the 
marriage or amalgamation of two distinct races of people ; and if he is right in separating our modern 
phase from the Greco-Roman phase of social evolution, he is justified in connecting the former with 
the amalgamation of the Teutonic and Greco-Roman people which took place in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. And, again, if he is right, we find ourselves in a position analogous to that of 
the peoples inhabiting the Roman Empire in the centuries known to us as the Dark Ages, while the 
old civilisation of Greece and Rome was dying and the new phase was not yet born. 

This is not necessarily, I think, a depressing point of view for an architect. Some of the noblest 
and most delightful things in the world have been done in times like these: buildings produced at 
such times have been full of the highest spiritual, if not the highest technical, qualities. It is like that 
most enchanting time—the time to which we are now approaching—the last weeks of winter which 
precede the spring. It is the time of the greatest hope ; but it is also the time of severest purification, 
when all the dead leaves, all the useless débris of last year’s fertility, have been gathered into heaps and 
burnt, and nothing has been retained as the basis of the new crop except the very essence—the seed 
itself of what has gone before. 

This, then, is the suggestion I venture to make: let us burn our rubbish heaps and forswear our 
shibboleths ; let us make a covenant not to use columns unless they are really needed to support 
something ; not to use pediments unless they are really needed to close up the end of a roof; not 
to use pointed arches unless they are really better suited, or at least as well suited, to our structural 
purposes as any other form of arch. Let us burn our rubbish. A building speaks to us by its lines 
and its form, by its construction, by the way it goes about its work, but most directly of all by its 
ornament. 


What is ornament ? 


Just now it may be defined as a tassel or string of tassels. You just hang 
them up on your elevation wherever it looks a little bare or if the lines do not seem to quite come 
together without it. 

I will ask you for a moment to stand with me before the west front of the Cathedral of Amiens 
and look at a different view of ornament. The whole front is a mass of ornament, but what is it ? 
It is the exposition by means of statues and bas-reliefs of the whole theological and ethical system of 
Christianity. It is the transference from—or perhaps I should rather say through—the mind and 
hand of the mason to the heart of the spectator of all the noblest and most profound feelings and 
thoughts and ideas which were current in the thirteenth century in the minds of men. 

Probably originally all form of ornament conveyed a definite thought from the mind of the artist 
to that of the spectator. The repetition of alternate curves which we call the wave pattern—and which 
forms so large a part of the pattern on the floor of the Baptistery at Florence—no doubt represented 
water from the earliest times: the chevron probably represented and suggested mountains. 
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Mr. Christie, whose delightful work on pattern designing appeared three years ago, thinks that all tradi- 
tional forms of ornament originally conveyed information. 

Whether this be so or not, the great mass of traditional ornament has lost its meaning or its 
svmbolism for us, and the question arises how far we are justified in using it. Ought we to reject it 
altogether and never use ornament which we have not devised and thought out for ourselves? That 
would be a high and praiseworthy ambition ; perhaps we need not go so far as that. But we ought not 
surely to use any ornament which embodies a definite thought or feeling of a past time or of another 
country in which we do not participate. We ought, as far as possible, to go back direct to nature for 
our natural forms and to make our own abstractions for our own purposes; and if we do allow ourselves 
to use traditional forms, we ought to do so for some sufficient and definite object, and not only because 
we think it is correct or belongs to the style. 

Count Tolstoi, in the little treatise on the nature of art which was published in 1898, tells us that 
the activity of art is the infection of one mind by the feelings already existent in another ; from which 
it follows that if you have no real feeling in your mind, you cannot convey it to another mind, and your 
work is not art. 

Two real difficulties attend the exercise of the graphic and plastic arts to-day: one that an 
easier and cheaper method of conveying thoughts and feelings has—I had almost said unfortunately— 
been invented—I mean printing ; the other that we do not seem to have any very important or definite 
feelings to convey from one to another. We are in the trough of the wave, and we do not feel the great 
winds of heaven. Let us wait patiently till we reach the crest again—who knows how soon ?—and 
meanwhile let us purge ourselves of unnecessary bedizenments ; let us burn our rubbish and occupy 
ourselves with homely usefulness and innocent necessities. So shall we be ready for the great times 
which will surely come again. 




















From a plate in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts (1902), after an etching by Félix Buhot, 
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AN ARCHITECT’S REVERIE. 
Extracts from an article entitled “* A Quest for the Spirit of 

Architecture,” by W. R. B. Willcox, in the Journal of the 

American Institute of Architects, December, 1913. 

The talk one evening had turned upon the character 
and elements of appeal in works of art and nature ; 
in architecture, music, the drama, sculpture, and the 
landscape, and how they are interpreted to men. 

The day following I strolled out toward the hills. 
It was a warm and fragrant day in early summer. 
The foliage of trees and shrubbery was rich and 
colourful. The lawns, woven thick with the year’s 
new life, rolled away banks of verdure. 
Afar in one direction lay a gently rolling country, 
through which a winding river coiled a silver thread, 
and miles away, glistening like a floor of burnished 
metal, lay the clear waters of a mountain lake, from 
which low foot-hills climbed to rock-topped peaks 
bevond. ae 

It was a gala day, a day of festival, and people, 
pleasure bound, strolled round about ; some sought 
out flower-bordered paths, whil others chose half- 
hidden lanes beneath the But a steady 
throng, in groups and singly, passed up the hill over 


Many stopped, 


between 


trees, 


a broad, grass-carpeted thoroughfare. 
from time to time, to gaze in silence on the scene, or 
to voice a deep contentment in its harmony 

Moving with this happy company, in the shade of 


high, over-arching trees, | climbed the centile slope 


and presently approached a park. The entrance, 
through a shrubbery wall, was flanked by granite 
pedestals, on which two bronze equestrian groups 


were raised. Alike in character, a youthful rider sat 
bareback a charging horse, whose prancing, plunging 
mate he strove to hold in cheek What power ! 
What action! How true the pois How fearlessly 
the young man hung upon the bridle with his wilder 
; How And passing 
people stopped to contemplate. What was it seized 
their interest ? Was it moulded bronze or modelled 
oranite ; or the tale they told with strength of line 
and grace of form : 
the calm, determined courage of the boy ? 
Inside the park the way led toward a forest’s edge, 
and there within the grateful shade, framed in by 
rising ground, were circling tiers of marble seats, and 
down between their curving open 
The seats were filled, and on the stage a play pro- 
oressed. There were a battlefield and struggling 
armies, and in their midst two champions met and 
fought. The audience hushed and tense; it 
followed the rush of passion. Lifted to a share in 
the combatants’ emotions it felt the spirit of the 
forgot the tinsel armour in the rhythm of the 





' 


charge ! confident of mastery ! 


the power of those frantic horses ; 


stage. 


ends an 


was 


play ; 
vanquished’s dying words . . 

Soon the play was over, and with those who, like 
myself, had loitered for a time, I joined the number 
who were seeking recreation farther on, reflecting the 
while how, whenever the great thing is done, or the 


little thing, with seriousness, it is not the means 
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employed, not the phraseology that stirs the deep 
emotions, but the meaning conveyed. 

As I turned these fancies in my mind my attention 
was diverted by the faint notes of distant musi 
Quickening my pace in their direction, I soon came 
within view of a pavilion far across a spacious common, 
whence came the sounds. As I drew near, the 
humming noises of an intermission ceased, the deep 
wood instruments gave out the old familiar theme o! 
the overture to ‘ Tannhauser,” and over the silent 
audience swept the well-known strains. With what 
tingling satisfaction did one hear the oft-recurriny 
voices of first one and then another instrument, as 
their mingling tones wove the wondrous fabric! 
And when at last, like rich embroidery of gold against 
a bright clear field of blue, the blaring horns set forth 
the mighty pattern on the trembling background of 
the violins, the very soul of music seemed revealed. 

The day was now quite well advanced, and, with 
a wish for one broad outlook over the country ere 
the shadows grew too long, I turned my steps to- 
ward a not-far-distant headland. From the plain, 
ereat flights of steps between successive terraces led 
upward to the summit. At every higher level a 
wider prospect spread, while restful seats beneath 
the trees invited one to tarry. The upper terrace 
was elaborated with an imposing central stairway 
with statuary at its foot and head. It clearly marked 
approach to a formal landscape scheme above, and 
gently led the mind from contemplation of the distant 
view to speculate upon the hidden scene beyond. 

So with eager anticipation I gained the topmost 
steps, but, as the picture burst upon me, I stopped 
in wonderment. Imagination had failed to conjure 
up a scene of such magnificence. A spacious avenue 
led straight away for many hundred yards; great 
trees in formal rows closed in the sides and cast thei 
dark reflections on the placid surface of a shallow 
pool, which, bordered with cool, white marble walks, 
stretched from end to end. On either side, outside 
the walks lay turf, like long green bands of velvet, 
and on its outer edges, just within the rows of trees, 
as through a jewelled hem, were narrow beds of 
many-coloured flowers. 

Yet this was but a setting—a concentrating frame- 
work. Far down the narrowing perspective the eve 
beheld what seemed an apparition. There, termin- 
ating the marvellous vista, arose in dazzling splendow 
a snow-white marble structure, and in the waters of 
the pool its stately form was mirrored. Its polished 
surface shimmered in the sunlight; its glistening, 
curving dome against a clear blue sky seemed floating 
in mid-air, and, like grey mists, transparent shadows 
hung beneath its cornices. Its like I had never seen. 

Forward I walked along the path beside the pool, 
fascinated by the sight. So perfectly did its lines 
and masses balance, so delicately proportioned to 
each other were its several parts, so beautifully the 
sunlight played upon its varied surface. it seemed 
instinct with life. It seemed to lift itself and soar 
above the broad, white marble table on which it 
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stood, and yet it left no sense of insecurity. With all 
its seeming conscious power it stood there calm and 
self-contained. As I drew near I saw that many of 
its parts were unfamiliar shapes; strange carvings 
and mosaics embellished them; their colours, out- 
lines, sizes, and positions resolving into an appealing 
harmony. The pleasurable emotions which the 
sight occasioned were interrupted by a near-by con- 
versation which stirred my interest: “A strange 
structure,’ the speaker was saying, “it does not 
seem to conform to any of the accepted models of 
architecture. Why do some artists, some architects, 
presume to attempt originality when it is futile to 
try to surpass the perfection of the ancient Grecian 
architecture—why depart from the old types ?”’ To 
which an eager companion rejoined: “* Why depart 
from the old types? Because no artist is truly an 
artist who does not depart from the rigidity of accepted 
types ; who does not stir us from inert acquiescence 
in habit and custom ; who does not incite us to revolt 
from the tyranny of the standards of the past. Why, 
pray, concern oneself with an archeological diagnosis 
of architectural symptoms ? Do you think to dis- 
cover its spirit by such a process? Is the soul of 
man to be revealed by a review of the conventionali- 
ties of his manner and speech? Must these very 
flowers here be subjected to a botanical analysis 
before their charm of delicacy, fragrance, and colour 
may regale our senses? Think you, forsooth, the 
spirit of the overture we have heard is impossible of 
interpretation because to the orchestration of 
Wagner is added the timbre of instruments unknown 
to him? Did not Wagner himself break the rules, 
and was he not a dreadful radical in his day, while 
to-day he is a classic ? 

“ Were the sculptures of the boy and the horses, 
surcharged as they are with the strenuosity of our 
own day, dumb to you because they do not counter- 
part the figures of a Praxiteles or a Donatello? Is 
the spirit of the drama, its message to our day, 
found in the historical accuracy of the garments 
worn, the mimicry of weapons of the olden days ? 
Is it an intimate knowledge of the flora, or the 
geological formation of this country about us that 
makes all these people respond to the beauty and the 
glory of the landscape ? Is it any more likely that 
the spirit of architecture, its power and purity, is to 
be felt only as we come to know its obvious historical 
association ; that the latter is, as we say, consistent, 
true to some particular period, true to some particular 
racial manner ? 

* Would you have the spirit of architecture com- 
municate only with those who may have critical 
knowledge of its outward manifestations ; with the 
educated and cultured ? Must it be silent for the 
uninformed majority ? And you fail to catch the 
spirit of this building, although it speaks in flowing 
rhythms and measured cadences, because, familiar as 
you may be with the full catalogue of architectural 
precedents, your knowledge does not embrace the 
forms and features which supply its media of ex- 


pression! Could you know that it was, in fact, the 
consistent flow of some distant architectural culture 
of a strange yet virile race, would you open your 
heart to its emotional appeal? Must sympathy and 
understanding wait always upon knowledge ? If so, 
how shall the spirit of architecture speak to all 
people, to the untutored public ; and if it shall not 
speak to them, why should the untutored public be 
expected to give heed to it ? Why should it interest 
them, and why should we waste our efforts in trying 
to educate the ordinary citizen, who has neither time 
nor inclination to inform himself upon the evolution of 
architectural styles if an understanding and apprecia- 
tion depend upon a broad knowledge of precedents ? 

“Why, we have tried to build an architecture 
largely out of forms; we have looked abroad, and, 
beholding some lovely manner of building, have 
seized upon the forms there used, and thought to 
build a new and vital architecture out of them, 
whatever, in the foreign land, has been the motive 
or their use. We have tackled every foreign style in 
turn, and sometimes to an ancient style returned a 
second time. But only now and then our buildings 
seem to have the breath of life within them. For 
the most part we have set these oft-used shapes up 
side by side, and hoped that by some chance the 
spark of life would enter them and make them live. 
Why do we always hope? Because, from time to 
time, some man appears who is more intent upon 
the freshness and verity of an idea he would express 
than he is concerned with a conscientious and pains- 
taking reproduction of a vehicle used long since for 
the conveyance of an idea of a different sort. He 
imbues his structures with the spirit, not the forms 
necessarily, of the ancients; he sees that life is in 
the union rather than in the category of shapes 
employed ; has felt down in his heart the rhythm of 
such union, and has liberated its spirit to live on and 
on forever. Others, mistaking substance for soul, have 
foolishly concluded that the abode of the spirit of 
architecture had been discovered, that it dwelt in 
the forms he used, and that by their use alone it 
could be invoked at will. An attempt so to do, 
however, revealed what an illusive, wraith-like 
wanderer that spirit is. 

“The years pass by, and then another man be- 
holds the light of that spirit and lets it shine for us, 
and, while he lives to do so, we think we add to its 
lustre, when the truth is we supply only reflections, 
sometimes quite perfect, but still only reflections. 
Consider the case of a man like Richardson ; despite 
what we are assured was a barbarous medium of ex- 
pression, many of his buildings live and sing. Surely 
it was not the forms that produced the effect, for soon 
a hundred others grouped them in a thousand build- 
ings, and yet in them there was no life, no song. 

‘Again. a man imbues with life the forms of 
ancient Grecian architecture, and soon the classic 
style becomes the vogue. A bank, a school, a church 
or library, a club, a theatre or a house, or any other 
structure, need only have upon its front a row of 
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columns, a pediment, or attic stage, and there, 
behold, is architecture! Alas, such forms are all 
too often lifeless masks, or shrouds, appropriate 
perhaps for things so dead; they lack that vital 
thing, the living spirit of architecture, which awakens 
only at the call of truth, of frankness, of fitness, of 
courage, of individuality. If we would find that 
spirit we must rid ourselves of sham, of indirectness, 
of timidity, of servility, and, with unwavering faith, 
undismayed by many failures, press on toward the 
future ; for at any given time the spirit of architec- 
ture, of any art, dwells just beyond the present and 
concerns itself with the hopes, the aspirations of a 
people. It is the prophet of an ever-changing, 
ever-expanding appreciation of what is true and 
noble and beautiful.” 

As the speaker paused I awakened from my 
reverie. The setting sun was casting purple shadows 
round about, and making deep the blue of distant 
mountain sides. The lake was pink from sunset 
clouds, and evening stars began to dot the sky. It 
was drinking in the beauty of that scene that charged 
my thoughts and coloured them. If we, as archi- 
tects, would more and more cultivate that simple 
attitude of appreciation and receptiveness for the 
larger qualities of architecture with which we ap- 
proach the drama, sculpture, music, yes, even the 
landscape, we would be able the better to seize and 
imprison in our buildings the spirit of architecture, 
to interpret to all who follow us the ideals of our 
people and our day. 








REVIEWS, 
MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE. 


What is Music? By H. Heathcote Statham. 8o. 
1913. Price 3s. 6d. [Chatlo d& Windus.] 


Lond. 


There is plenty of excuse for alluding in this 
journal to a book on music. Architecture and music 
have close bonds, though the explanations generally 
given of those bonds are quite enough to disprove 
rather than to prove the connection between these, 
the two highest of the arts. I need not plead the 
reasons that Vitruvius gives for equipping a young 
architect with musical knowledge. We no longer 
have to “ tune” the gut halyards of a catapult, nor do 
we need to adjust the tone of terra-cotta resonators in 
a theatre. Indeed, if I had to fall back on Vitruvius 
as justification I would rather turn to that knotty 
chapter—I think it is the fourth of the Fifth Book— 
which, with its diagrams, makes so brave a show 
among the woodcuts of the Comoedition. It was that 
chapter Vitruvius will admit that made them first 
aware of the existence of a real live book by a real 
dead Greek on the subject of the Hellenic Scale. I 
certainly should never have owned (nor wrestled with) 
a copy of Aristoxenus if it had not been for Vitruvius. 

But we have in the present volume yet another 
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excuse for pleading the architectural link. It is 
written by Mr. Statham, known to most of us as 
primarily an architect and a writer on architecture. 
There are, I suppose, a great many architects whose 
leisure is made the happier by the performance of 
music or the enjoyment of it ; but there are few in our 
generation, if any, whose powers as students, ex- 
ponents, and executants of music have been so 
developed as in the case of the one-time editor of the 
Builder. Indeed, I venture to think that his power of 
writing on the technicalities of music in such a way as 
to be understood by unprofessional readers is remark- 
able even among musical writers. 

The present volume is intentionally popular. It is 
designed to give the common concert-goer the means 
of applying intelligence to his enjoyment and thereby 
increasing it. Mr. Statham is a man of tastes—by 
which expression I necessarily mean that he is a man 
of exclusions—consequently it is not likely that every 
man of taste who reads the book will agree with the 
author’s selections and rejections. Wagner, fo: 
example, is to Mr. Statham a mere bubble to be 
pricked ; and though Bach is to him a giant, it is 
mainly as a writer for the organ that he reverences 
him, and I gather that to Mr. Statham Beethoven is a 
greater giant still. 

Those who have a tolerance, or a respect, or perhaps 
some stronger sentiment, for Wagner will not agree ; 
nor will those to whom the B minor Mass has become 
the greatest of the splendours of all art. But these 
differences of opinion or of choice are nothing and take 
nothing from the value of the book as a guide to the 
educated appreciation of design in sound. 

Mr. Statham writes with the most helpful apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of beginners. There are a 
number of simple questions which humble folk feel 
shame in asking and which persons of real or assumed 
musical culture are slow to answer. What, for example, 
is a sonata? What is the difference between a 
concerto and a symphony ? These are conventional 
terms which no light of nature can elucidate. The 
author explains them with the most patient clearness. 

His great love of Beethoven, with which all must 
sympathise, even if Beethoven be not to them the 
highest of the angels, leads him to give an extended 
analysis of the greater works of this master, which 
makes a most valuable illustrative training for the 
general study of instrumental composition. 

Music, says Mr. Statham, is proportion and exten- 
sion in Time, as architecture is proportion and exten- 
sion in Space. This neat statement, if somewhat 
inadequate as a definition of both arts, is interesting 
and true as far as it goes. And this again is good: 
‘The creation of melody is the most pure form of 
musical inspiration.” Indeed, it is probably more than 
this. I suspect that, subject to the present conditions 
of human limitations, it is the highest of all artistic 
achievements. 

If I may here assume that music and architecture 
are the two highest of the arts, their isolation, almost 
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side by side, on the highest, loneliest peak of Parnassus 
is in itself sufficient reason for mutual homage among 
their devotees. I will not set out here the proofs of 
that lonely exaltation, but I may acknowledge, with 
some regretful certainty, that the seat of music is the 
higher on the mountain. 

And if some evidence of this is wanted may I point 
out that in no art whatsoever is it given to the wor- 
shippers to enter so completely into the mind of the 
creating artist as in that of music ? 

You may select a masterpiece of Michelangelo's 
sculpture and consume it with sight and touch; you 
may sit for a whole morning of variant sunshine and 
gloom before the great Van Eyck picture at Ghent ; 
you may even, with eye and ear, plunge into the 
dramatic triumphs of Shakespeare and Aischylus ; but 
by none of these roads will you so enter into the 
seventh heaven from which the artists speak as by the 
way of music. Play however inefficiently a string part 
in a Beethoven quartet, sing however feebly a chorus 
line in Bach’s Magnificat, and you have gone for the 
time into the inner shrine with these great ones. 

The only intimacy which can compare in any degree 
with this magic initiation of the musician is the share 
which the architect while labouring at his own craft 
sometimes gains (and recognises) in the inspired work 
of his great predecessors. Herein lies one of the secret 
joys of that often despised privilege of the architect— 
the privilege of submission, humble submission, to the 
form of sound doctrine. 


PavuLt WATERHOUSE [F.]. 


THE MASON’S CRAFT IN ENGLAND. 


Notes on the Organisation of the Mason's Craft in England. By 
W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of the British Academy. 
Pamph. 80, 1913. 1s. [Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, E.C.] 

In a pamphlet of eleven pages under this title Dr. 
Cunningham has given some interesting particulars 
as to the constitution of the Craft of Operative Masons 
in England and the origin of Speculative Masonry 
as practised in the present day here and in the 
Colonies and dependencies of the British Crown. 
ixtracts from old cathedral building accounts quoted 
in this pamphlet throw an instructive light on the 
relation between the craft and the ecclesiastical 
authorities in bygone days, and there are valuable 
references to the regulations enforced upon the 
various “ Lodges” by such authorities standing 
without the pale of these ** Lodges.” 

But there are a few points in Dr. Cunningham’s 
Paper upon which he will surely be challenged. For 
instance, when he says, * The principal employment 
of stone-masons was on the great abbeys and on 
castles,” surely he should have included parish 
churches; and when he adds, “It is probable that in 
early times building was carried on as a domestic 
employment by monks who did their best, as a re- 
ligious duty, for the erection of a church and the 
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housing of the community,” the inference is surely 
that Dr. Cunningham is of opinion that for all work 
of less importance than great abbeys and castles 
the skilled artificers, and particularly those at their 
head, were not employed. But surely, the develop- 
ment of architectural detail, whether in the smallest 
church or the great abbey, from period to period along 
lines governed so obviously by ruling principles, 
renders impossible the conclusion that to the indi- 
vidual efforts of members of different monasteries was 
left the production of the large number of ecclesias- 
tical buildings in this country. 

There is not wanting considerable evidence that 
the creation of architectural tradition which in the 
Notes before us is attributed to monks was not their 
work, although in individual cases doubtless it hap- 
pened that sometimes a monk would be taught the 
craft of building and might take the place of the 
master mason; and it is not impossible to show that 
work attributed to the ecclesiastic was really de- 
signed and executed by the masons called in by him 
for the purpose. 

Moreover, the statement that prior to the fifteenth 
century “ we have no direct evidence in regard to the 
organisation of the building trades ”’ will hardly be 
tenable if Italian sources of information are admitted ; 
and surely, in view of the fact that from the sixth 
century English ecclesiastical buildings were in the 
hands of Italian masons, to some extent at least a 
reference to these sources must be admissible. 

One more quotation will further illustrate the point 
on which it is suggested some will not accept all 
Dr. Cunningham’s conclusions—viz., that in which he 
says: “ Part of the ordinary monastic establishment 
at Christchurch consisted of a certain number of 
carpenters and artisans, who were retained to do the 
ordinary repairs on the monastic buildings, including 
the church, and on the houses on the estates.” 

This, doubtless, is true, but if the reference is to the 
Priory of Christchurch, Hants, it is a well-established 
fact that several churches in the Forest were built 
under the auspices of this Priory, and the similarity 
of their detail, as well as their conformity to the style 
in vogue in England at the times both of their erection 
and enlargement—viz., the 12th and 13th centuries— 
leaves but the one conclusion that a master mind, with 
experience obviously wider than a merely local 
education would give, controlled the work done by 
the Priory Church of Christchurch, Hants. 

But if Dr. Cunningham does not, as some will 
think, sufficiently credit the evidence adducible as 
to the tolerably complete organisation of the Masons’ 
Craft in England before the 15th century, and if, as 
others will contend, he attributes too much to the 
skill and labour of individual and independent 
members of the monastic fraternity, he gives us at 
least a Paper which is evidently the result of a good 
deal of research, and which is well worth the study of 
all interested in its subject. 

W. Ravenscrort, F.S.A. [F.]. 
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AND MEDL# VAL BUILDERS. 


By W. Warkrys, Senr. [F.] 
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St. Mary’s Guild, Lincoln: Front Elevation of Existing Building. 


7 AS there an Arts and Crafts Fraternity in 
England exclusively devoted to archi- 
tecture and building during the Middle 

Ages ; and, if so, under what system were its members 
trained, and where was its training establishment ? 

It. is a remarkable fact that, although our medieval 
architecture has been so well described, its charac- 
teristics ascertained, and the times of its construction 
divided into periods, the system under which those 
characteristics were developed still remains a mystery ; 
for it is claimed by some writers that the clergy were 
the chief architects of our medieval cathedrals and 
churches ; by others that it was an organised body of 
Freemasons. who were endowed with special privileges 
by the Popes, and who travelled from place to place, 
and even from country to country, in pursuit of their 
calling, to whom credit must be given for the designs 
of those magnificent buildings. There are yet others 
who assert that medieval architecture was developed 


* Recent investigations show that in the left-hand bay 


of the front (see photograph) there former existed an entrance 
leading to the newly-dis-overed circular st se. <All the dressed 
stone work of the outside of this doorway was removed probably 
centuries ago, and the space was walled up, but the whole of the 
jambs and arch of the doorway remain compiete inside. 


and practised by independent architects, and that 
the edifices were erected by builders under contracts 
in much the same way that similar works are de- 
signed and carried out at the present day. 

In these conflicting views there is no expression 
indicating the existence of a training system in 
England, nor of an educational establishment in 
which the building arts were taught ; and yet there is 
ample proof in other ways of their existence, though 
documentary evidence is wanting. 

But when we recall to mind the exclusive habits 
of these old building fraternities, and the secret 
methods they adopted in the management of their 
affairs, and then remember the repeated legislative 
Acts suppressing their guilds in this country, we 
need searcely feel surprise at the absence of all 
documentary evidence on the subject, for it may 
have been either designedly or accidentally destroyed. 

But brick and stone are more durable and more 
reliable than documents, and as the evidence in 
Italy and in France (to be referred to later) corro- 
borate each other on the subject, and as those are 
the countries from which we derived the first prin- 
ciples of our medieval architecture, it can scarcely 























be doubted that those who brought the architecture 
would introduce with it the system out of which its 
principles were evolved ; and as the evidence referred 
to is further supported by the existence of a building 
in this country identical in plan with a training 
school and workshops at Florence, hereinafter 
described, the belief that a similar system of training 
and schools existed here seems almost irresistible. 

Some time ago I was favoured with the publication 
in this JourNnaL [11 Jan., 1913] of a Paper, with 
illustrations, on “ The Buildings of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Lincoln.” Since then the removal of some brick- 
work and the clearing out of the fireplaces and drying 
floors of the modern malt-kiln have revealed several 
additional features of this Norman building. 

One of the staircases (the north-western one) 
indicated on the published plans as probably existing, 
though not visible, at the time, has since been dis- 
covered, and it is almost in the exact position shown 
there, and of the same circular form. An additional 
entrance doorway has also been exposed in the 
northernmost bay of the front wall next the High 
Street, which was evidently the private way of 
approach to this newly discovered staircase. Another 
doorway has likewise been uncovered in the north 
outer wall of the building on the mid-landing of this 
staircase, which it is believed could only have been 
the private way of approach to a lobby (supported 
on an arch) at the entrance of the secret chamber 
of this craft guild. 

Other features have also been exposed which, to- 
sether with those just described, strongly support the 
suggestion made in the published paper previously 
mentioned—viz., that this building was erected as 
the headquarters of the arts and crafts fraternity 
of this country, and that it was occupied by them 
during the Middle Ages. But as the very existence 
of a fraternity of builders that controlled the arts 
and crafts in this country during the Middle Ages 
is still an open question with a few antiquarians, it 
seems necessary to say another word on that subject. 

Accepting, then, the dictum of Mr. W. Ravens- 
croft, expressed in his little book The Comacines, we 
tind that a building fraternity composed of a race of 
men from Central Africa did exist even a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and that they migrated 
to Asia Minor, whence they dispersed in organised 
bodies, and, of course, at various periods, to Jeru- 
salem, Egypt, Greece, and to Etruria in Central 
Italy, at which latter place they became known as 
Ktruscans ; and after acquiring considerable reputa- 
tion in architecture and building there, their services 
were in great demand at Rome until the troublous 
times of the Empire, when they were forced to 
take refuge in the little Republic of Como. Here on 


the island of Comacina they established their head- 
quarters, consisting of a school in which the building 
arts were taught, workshops in which novices were 
trained, and administration offices in which the 
managed. 


business was The reputation of this 
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college spread so wide that the services of its qualified 
masters became in great request in Western Europe, 
and many of them were sent (through the influence 
of the Popes) to Germany, France, and England to 
build churches for the converts to Christianity in 
those countries.* , 

Another section of this same building fraternity 
from Como re-established themselves (at a later 
time) in Lombardy, which embraced in its confines 
the old Etruria where the company first settled on 
landing from Africa centuries earlier, and here in the 
old Tuscan district they founded many lodges,+ 
of which the following is a list culled from Leader 
Scott's Cathedral Builders : 


Page. Lodge. Date o° fonndation. 
19 Lucca A.D. 1000 
211 Pisa 1080 
208 Pistoja 1110 
19 Parma 1120 
186 Cremona 1289 
20 Milan 1332 
19 Siena No date 


313 & 319 Florence... 13th century 


I am afraid, however, that we modern people are 
much too prone to think of the term “lodge ”’ in the 
same light as we view the Freemasons’ assemblies 
of the present day—that is, merely as moral and 
social fraternities; whereas the first principle of 
the ancient masons was entirely of a_ business 
character, as the organisation and constitution of 
their societies, as related by Leader Scott, abundantly 
prove ; for instance she says that : 

“In Tuscany we find the three branches ” 
recorded. 

* First : There is the school where novices were trained in 
the three sister arts—painting, sculpture, and architecture.” 

“Second: ‘There was the laborerium or great workshop, 
where all the hewing of stone, carving of columns, and cutting 
up of woodwork was done—in fact, the headquarters of the 
brethren who had passed the but were not yet 
Masters.” 

‘** Third : There was the Opera or Office of Administration, 
which formed the link between the Guild and its patrons.’’} 


of the Lodges 


school, 


After quoting further from old documents the 
same writer says: 


“This is very interesting in many ways. It proves that 
architects who had been for some years in the service of the 
City and Province of Florence had been formerly established 
at Lucca, but from December 14, 1321, they were to be con- 
sidered as permanently in the employ of the Florentines, and 
were permitted to provide a lahorerium” (i.e. workshop). 

* These documents, dating respectively forty and seventy 
years before the Civic Arte dei Maistre di Pietra &c. was 
founded, offer sufficient proof that the Lombard Guild was 
the source of all the earliest Tuscan lodges, and existed long 
before any of the ordinary trade guilds.” 

** An argument for its unity is also found in the fact that 
no great work in architecture arose in either Lucca, Pistoja, 
or Pisa after the removal of this lodge to Florence, while all 
the great Florentine buildings date after this t me.’’s 


When it is remembered that at about the times 
those lodges existed in Tuscany there were similar 


* Cathedral Builders, pp. 143-145. 
+ Tbid., p. 141. 

t Ibid., p. 207. 

§ Ibid., Preface, p. viii. 
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corporations or guilds of masons and stone-masons 
in France, and that there was also at the same 
periods (as far back at least as the twelfth century) 
the fraternity known as “ The Companionage of the 
Tour de France,”’* respecting which Mr. Gould says in 
his History of Freemasonry that it comprised three 
great divisions—viz. : 

“The Sons of Solomon, composed of masons, joiners, and 
locksmiths.” 

“The Sons of Master Jacques, similarly composed.” 


: 


**The Sons of Master Soubise, of other trades.’’} 
Gould goes on to say that : 

** Nothing strikes us as more peculiar and enlightened for 
their age than the remarkable fact that in every town of the 
Tour de France technical schools were established and main- 
tained by the stonemasons, joiners, and locksmiths.” 

** Other trades do not appear to have shared in this highly 
beneficial institution.” 

“In these schools, which were open in the evening, the 
workman was taught architectural, lineal drawing, designing, 
modelling, carving, and the elements of all the sciences 
connected with his profession.” 

The companionage was still in existence in the 
middle of last century, when “ Perdiguier,” a member, 
wrote his book on the subject, and it probably re- 
mains to this day. 

Now we have here clearly defined by Leader Scott 
and Gould, not only the existence of building fraterni- 
ties in Tuscany and in France during the Middle Ages, 
but the organisations and educational system under 
which they were trained; and, if they are considered 
impartially, does it not seem difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they all hada common origin? And 
what is equally important is the fact that in Tuscany 
there was, in medieval times at head- 
quarters establishment, or grand lodge as it has 
been termed, comprising schools, workshops, and 
administration offices ; and that this head establish- 
ment was occasionally removed from one city to 
another as those cities dominating 
influence in the state or province in which the lodge 
was re-established. 

If, however, 


least. a 
] 


became the 


further proof were necessary that 
technical schools or colleges were built and main- 
tained by the Middle Age building fraternities, we 
have it in an old lodge building at Florence remaining 
to the present day, which, although now disused, is 
almost intact. In the preface to the second edition 
of Cathedral Builders, page xiv, the authoress, after 
stating that Mr. Speth proves from ancient docu- 
ments that the masonic assembly rooms had two 
divisions, chamber and lodge, one for general meet- 
ings, while the other was kept for the secret meetings 
of the guild itself, goes on to say : 

“* Now in the Florentine Opera del Duomo, which is the 
only building of the kind I have seen preserved almost intact, 
these two assembly rooms are distinctly marked. The hall 
is entered from the staircase, and is a noble lofty room, the 
chamber has no opening except a small door within the hall, 


* Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., pp 
¥ Ibid., pp. 214-19. 


196-7 and 223. 
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and even then its secrecy is further protected by a small 
lobby.” 

** The laboreria or workshops extend for some distance down 
the piazza ; over one of these Donatello presided.” 

“In the large inner courts, stones, marbles, &c., were 
stored.” * 

(Compare this with the plan of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Lincoln.) 

It is further stated that 

‘“‘ There are still existing records of meetings of the lodge, 
and the subjects discussed, and the names of the Masters and 
the Council of Administration from year to year.” 

‘““The payments to architects, artists and men, the legal 
contracts and business reports.” 

“The meetings were always composed of some civic members 
and some working masters of the lodge.’’t 

‘““ When the members graduated in the school they became 
masters of the Guild, and could then undertake commissions.” t 

It is likewise stated in the preface : 

“ First: That only a few cities have any remains of an 
opera, or head establishment of the order, and those are 
always the cities where there was a large congregation of 
those sculptor-architects who are distinguished in contem- 
porary documents as Maistri” (Masters), “‘ and that it was 
their place of assembly.” 

Lincoln must have had a large number of sculptor- 
architects at the time St. Mary’s Guild was built, 
and it was in all probability their place of assembly. 

** Second: That when this congregation of masters broke 
up, or removed its headquarters from that city, the Opera 
was closed and fell into disuse.” 

(This is what occurred at Florence, and there is 
every indication of the same thing having occurred 
at Lincoln, for in 1545 the civic authorities seized 
upon and confiscated all the plate and money of the 
Guild to relieve the city from certain liability to the 
King: since which time it has been closed to the 
fraternity.) 

“Third: That in all cities which preserved the archives 
of the Opera, we find it managed precisely in the same way : 
its Council of Administration fairly composed partly of 
architects themselves, and partly of the ruling powers of the 
city, its workshops and schools always under the same roof 
as its assembly room.’’§ 

(See published plan of St. Mary’s Guild, Lincoln.) 


Such, then, was the educational mode of pro- 
cedure in Italy and in France, and in no other way 
does it seem possible for the medizeval architecture of 
this country also to have been developed and worked 
out in the successive styles as it was. 

I must not, however, overlook the views, hesi- 
tating though they be, of so distinguished an 
authority as Mr. Gould, who, in his comprehensive 
work on Freemasonry, says : 

* On the whole, I should be induced to conclude generally 
that out of Italy and during the Middle Ages the class whom 
we call architects did not—save perhaps with very rare 
exception—exist, and that all the buildings we so much 
admire were the combined work of certain priests and monks 
educated specially for the work, in conjunction with their 


+ Ibid., pp. 318-19. 


Cathedral Builders, Preface, p. xiv. 
Ibid., p. 324. 
Tbid., Preface, p. xv. 
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master mason, usually attached to the building as at York, 
nd more often by the master mason alone ; but that when the 
tter was the case the master mason was an independent 
udividual.”’* 

Here, then, we have no less than three separate 
ud distinct systems, out of which Mr. Gould sug- 
ests that the medieval architecture was developed 
nd practised in this country (for he excludes Italy) 
for four hundred years or more ; or, in his own words: 
“There were three methods or modes of procedure adopted 
y our English medieval builders: (1) Where the work was 
lone by the cementarius or latomus ”’ (i.e., mason); ‘‘ (2) where 
the real head was a cleric; (3) where there was a kind of 
hool in which the clerics, or at least some of them, together 
with their master mason, hammered out the design between 
them.” 

And yet Mr. Gould tells us on the same page that 
‘“* Gloucester seems to have had a regular school of masons— 
. kind of architectural college—in which theory was very 
properly mingled with practice, and from which, according 
to the best authorities, fan-vaulting took its rise.” f 

Does not this prove that there did exist a complete 
system of training for architects and builders at 
Gloucester, in the fifteenth ceatury at least, which 
may, however, have been that of a civie guild, 
heeause civie guilds were not founded till the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century ? 

He likewise says : 

“There was also, probably, another but earlier school at 
Wells.” 

‘There are no remains, however, of a college there, 
nor yet are there any remains of a college building 
either at Wells or Gloucester. 

An architectural college at Gloucester and another 
at Lincoln would, however, suggest that there were 
more than one headquarters in England (but this may 
be fairly doubted, because the unity of the Gothic 
styles of architecture could not possibly have been 
maintained under such a double system of procedure). 
But if * fan-vaulting”’ took its rise at Gloucester 
it must have been developed there, which is very 
probable, for as “ fan-vaulting ” was not constructed 
until the last period of medieval architecture, and at 
least 250 years after St. Mary’s Guild building was 
erected, and as the civic guilds of that time were 
vradually absorbing the old building fraternities 
into their new order, there may have been two head 
centres in the fifteenth century, one at Lincoln of 
the old fraternity, and one at Gloucester of the new 
civic order; or, as Lincoln was at that time very 
depressed and losing its influence in the country, 
the headquarters of the old fraternity there may have 
been transferred to Gloucester, just as the Lucca 
College was removed to Florence in tne fourteenth 
century. The Wells school, if one ever did exist 
there, was doubtless a subordinate school, subject 
to the head college, wherever that may have been 
situate, for no mention is made of a college at Wells, 
but only a school. 


* Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 
+ [bid., p. 314. 


320. 


ed © 


There is, therefore, nothing inconsistent in the 
suggestion that the head training college for the arts 
and crafts of England was at Lincoln throughout 
the medieval periods of architecture—neither in the 
existence of a school at Wells nor a college at 
Gloucester, and least of all in Mr. Gould’s surmise 
that the designs for our cathedrals and churches 
were “hammered” out by a cleric and a mason 
who were engaged on each of those fine buildings ; 
for if they were so hammered out, both the cleric 
and the mason were, as Mr. Gould admits, ‘* educated 
specially for the work,” and both would, therefore, 
be members of the guild. If, therefore, there were 
schools attached to the lodges of Tuscany and 
France, which cannot be doubted, and if those 
places were the sources from which we received the 
elements of our medieval arts, which is equally 
certain, does it not seem reasonable to conclude that 
a similar school and system of training for masters 
would be established in this country ? It is quite 
probable, however, that there were other schools 
besides that of the headquarters of a subordinate 
character attached to the temporary wooden domi- 
ciles or lodges which are known to have been con- 
structed for the accommodation of the workers, 
on the sites of the buildings on which they were 
engaged, similar to those which were erected at St. 
Albans and at Westminster and Durham Cathedrals 
and other places, and that the apprentices and 
workmen were trained in them. These subordinate 
schools, like those of the ‘‘ Tour de France,” would 
probably be open in the evenings, and instruction 
be given in them by the qualified masters engaged 
upon the works. 

Those qualified masters were required to assemble 
periodically—once or twice a year—at the head 
college to confer with the officers of the Grand 
Council, as the following rules from the Old Charges 
of British Freemasonry seem to prove : 

CONCERNING THE Master Mason. 167TH Century. 

Article No. 2.—* Most ben at the generale congregacyon 
to know where it schal be holde.” * 

And from a document of the seventeenth century : 

Rule X VI.—‘ And also that they should come and assemble 
themselves together once every year That they might take 
advice and Councel together how they might work best to 
serve their Lord and Master for his profit and their own 
credit and honestie, and to correct amongst themselves 
him or them that erred and trespassed, and thus was the craft 
or science of Geometric grounded there.” f 

CONCERNING THE CRAFTSMEN. 

Article No. 3.—‘ Apprentices to 
Counsel in chamber and yn logge.” 

Article No. 12.—‘* The decisions of the Assembly to be 
respected or imprisonment may follow.” 

Article No. 15.—‘* And obey the Assembly on pain of 
having to forsake the Craft and be imprisoned.” } 


keep their maysters 


There was, therefore, a separate code of rules for 


* Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 82. 
+ Thid., p. 96. 
t [bid., p. 83. 
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governing the masters from that which governed 
the ordinary craftsmen, and we gather from them 
that the masters only were required to attend the 
assembly or grand lodge. 

It may, contended that it was a 
system much too elaborate and comprehensive for 
the times of which we are speaking, and far beyond 
the powers and abilities of craftsmen of the Middle 
and if the Council of Management had con- 
sisted of the ordinary working men, it certainly 
would have been beyond their capacity. But when 
we consider that in the periods to which we are 
referring the chief occupation for peaceful men was 
in agriculture and building, and that building was 
the only outlet for superior skill and ability (except, 
of course, in the priesthood and literature), it will 
be readily admitted that the designing of buildings 
and working in the arts were honourable occupations, 
in which the superior classes engaged and in which 
the priests sometimes indulged; and statesmen also, 
and even princes, are known to have occasionally 
acted on the Grand Council of the fraternity. This 
Grand Council appears to have governed all the other 
lodges. 

The governing body of this incorporated society 
was therefore composed of men of superior skill and 
intelligence, who had graduated in the arts and 
sciences of the periods, and were consequently quite 
capable of organising and working such a system, 
which, after all, was nothing more nor less than that 
which prevailed in the Tuscan lodges at the same 
times. 

The Administration Council appears, in fact, to 
have been a body of men, not merely of college dons, 
banded together for the purpose of cultivating the 
arts and developing architecture, although that was 
an important part of their duties; but they were a 
trading Board of Directors also, and as such they con- 
trolled all the departments of the fraternity, including 
those managed by the masters who were charged with 
the superintendence of the large buildings they were 
erecting in different parts of the country. Such a 
supervision would at that period necessarily require 
the periodical attendance of all those qualified 
master at the regular assemblies of the Council, to 
report progress, to confer together, and to assist in 
framing the decisions of the Council which were to 
cuide those masters in their future actions. 

The Grand Council, indeed, appears to have been 
an autocratic body, monopolising a business with 
which none others were permitted to interfere, and 
which therefore enabled them to dictate terms to 
their patrons and to fix the wages the men should 
receive ; and to enforce their demands they sometimes 
called off their men and struck work altogether,* in 
the most approved modern fashion, just as Trade 
Unionists do to-day. 


however, be 


Aves: 


* Wyatt Papworth, Transactions R.I.B.A., 1887, p. 224; also 


Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 201 
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Up to the time of the Norman Conquest of 1066, 
however, the predominant influence that had im- 
pressed itself upon architecture in Britain was that 
established by the Romans ; for although the rough 
and uncouth Saxons supplanted the Romans in 
Britain, they possessed no taste themselves for the 
finer arts in building, but finding the Roman colleges 
here they did not disturb them, for, in the terms of 
Mr. Coote, “In the cities in which they flourished 
they left them to the Romans to make such use of 
them as they pleased.” 

The Conquest, however, entirely changed the old 
conditions under which the British had hitherto 
existed, for important buildings were almost imme- 
diately afterwards erected in all parts of the country, 
and it is admitted by all the experts on the subject 
that the architects and craftsmen who commenced 
that great change were the Normans. They infused 
a new spirit into our people : they replanted the arts 
and sciences (which had slumbered here for centuries) 
in British soil, where they germinated and were 
developed by the British themselves, in a little more 
than a century, into a new style of architecture, with 
characteristics of its own, that has left it in a unique 
position in Europe to the present day; and it is 
especially interesting to remember that this new style 
was developed at Lincoln, and that it was first applied 
in the architecture of St. Hugh’s portion of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

That the old building fraternities did control even 
the minutest forms of architecture in this country, as 
well as the general designs and principles of construc- 
tion in the respective periods during which the archi- 
tectural styles prevailed, is shown by Mr. Gould and 
also by Mr. Wyatt Papworth in his “ Notes on the 
Superintendents of English Buildings in the Middle 
Ages,” in which he says that the fabric rolls of York 
Cathedral of the sixteenth century contain in the Old 
Charges this rule: 

“ And alsoe that noe mason make moulds nor noe square 
nor no rule to any lyer within the Lodge nor without the 
Lodge how to mould stones without noe mould of his own 
making.’’* 


And, again, from rolls dated 1670: 


“You shall not make any mould square or rule to mould 


stone withal, but such as is allowed by the fraternity.” f 


These rules clearly prove that the mouldings which 
enrich architecture (and which are the chief charac- 
teristics of the various styles of the buildings of the 
Middle Ages, and by which the date of their con- 
struction can still be determined) were designed by 
experts of the fraternity, and that their forms were 
controlled by them in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and the reasonable inference is that the 
rules of those centuries were a continuation of regula- 
tions which had governed the fraternity all through 


* Gould’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 100. 
+ Wyatt Papworth, Transactions R.I.B.A., 1887, p. 221. 























the medieval periods, and probably through all the 
other architectural periods from the foundation of 
he College of Builders. 

But these characteristics of the stvles which exist 
in all the medizeval buildings in Britain to the present 
day could not possibly have been developed under 
modern conditions, notwithstanding that our building 
artizans are better educated and more enlightened 
than the medizval workmen could have been. How, 
for instance, could such buildings as Kirkstall, 
Fountains, Darlington Church, Llantony, the Entrance 
to the Chapter House, St. Mary’s York, a portion of 
Selby Abbey Church, and St. Mary’s Guild buildings 
at Lincoln, together with dozens of similar buildings 
in different parts of the country, each so far away 
from the others, have been built in the same style, 
with characteristics of the period between 1150 and 
1190, as those buildings were, unless all the architects 
who designed them hed been trained in the same 
schools and workshops, and by the same tutors, where 
those characteristics were taught and developed ¢ 

Take any seven well educated architects of the 
present day, all trained in the various stvles of archi- 
tecture now existing, and send them to the places just 
mentioned, one to each, with a commission to design 
and superintend the construction of an important 
building there. Can it be imagined for a moment that 
each of those buildings when completed would con- 
tain features in perfect harmony with all the other six, 
and that the whole of them would be so characteristic 
of the period in which they were erected as to be 
recognisable as such by experts in architecture seven 
hundred years hence? Such a thing would, of 
course, be absolutely impossible; neither was it 
possible for the architects of those medizeval buildings 
to have been separately taught and trained by different 
tutors in schools or colleges far apart in the country, 
and to have developed and maintained universal 
styles in architecture as they were developed and 
maintained throughout Britain in the respective 
periods. Then in what other way than that 
sugvested could our medieval architecture have 
been developed ? 

There is yet another very curious fact which lends 
credence to the suggestions about St. Mary’s Guild— 
namely, that many master masons and other crafts- 
men of the medieval periods bore place-names of this 
county and neighbourhood, which in itself suggests 


that they were Lincolnshire men trained in this 

college. Appended ts a list : 

Nimes oF MASTERS AND OTHERS WHO MAY HAVE BEEN 
IRAINED IN Str. Mary’s Gvuitp, OR IN SCHOOLS ON 


THE WoRKS AT WHICH THEY WERE ENGAGED. 

Papworth, Journ. RULBLA., Vol. for ISS7, p- 195.— Elyas de 
Derham, in the adjoining County of Norfolk, engaged on 
Winchester Hall. Twelfth century. 

Gould, p. 279.—Robert de Lyndsay (Lincolnshire), said to 
have designed the west front of Peterborough Cathedral. 
120-1222. 

Papworth, p. Windsor Castle, 
1240, 


195.—William de Burgh, 


succeeded Water de Burgh, Lincolnshire. 
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Richard de Gaynisburgh, Lincolnshire, 
Thirteenth century. 


Papworth, p. 9()4),- 
Lincoln Cathedral. 


Papworth, p. 209.—Richard de Stow, Lincolnshire, con- 
tracted for the tower, Lincoln Cathedral. 1306. 
Papworth, p. 192.—William de Stow, Lincolnshire, built 


the steeple of Evesham Abbey, Worcestershire. 1319. 
Papworth, p. 197. William de Kellesye, Lincolnshire, St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. 1329. — 
Papworth, p- 197. John de Fe rvby, 
office in same place as last in same year. 1329. 
Papworth, p. 213.—Thomas de Loudham, adjoining County 
of Notts, first master mason, York Cathedral. 1347. , 
Papworth, p. 192.—Jobhn de Lincoln, Master at St. Ste phen’s 


held 


Lincolnshire, 


Chapel, Westminster. 1350. 
Papworth, p. 187.—Robert de Benham (? Burnham), 
Norfolk, supervisor, 1351. 


Papworth, p. 210.—Getlrey de Carlton, Lincolnshire, at 
Windsor Castle. 1359. 

Papworth, p. 197. William de Sleford, Lincolnshire, 
Surveyor and Clerk of Works, St. Stephen's Chapel, West- 
minster. 1361. 

Papworth, p. 209.—John Wisbeach, adjoining county, at Ely 
Cathedral in fourteenth century. 

Papworth, p- 198, Henry de 
was at Chilerlangley. 1370. 

John de Gedney, Lincolnshire, Clerk of Works, West- 
minster. 139). 

Papworth, p- 


Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, 


215.—Mr. Robert Spyllesby, Lincolnshire, 
appointed Master Mason for life to York Cathedral in 1466, 
John Petit of Wellingborough, Lin- 
colnshire, tendered to build Coventry Cross. 1543. 

p. Zi. was Master Mason of the 
broach of Louth Church, Lincolnshire. 1501. 


Papiwor th. p. 213. 


Papworth, np. John Cole 


If, therefore, this St. Marv’s Guild was not the head- 
quarters of the medieval builders, what was it built 
for ? 

It is sald in Dr. Sympson’s TTistoi yf of Lineoln that 
it was often referred to (in old documents) as simply 
the ** Great Guild.” 

The late Precentor Venables, than whom no one 
knew Old Lincoln better, says In his Walks through 
Lincoln that it was a * Semi-religious semi-mercantile 
foundation.” But of what 
fraternity was composed, however, there is no record. 

Now the building fraternities of the Middle Ages 
were precisely what the Precentor designates them 
to have been, and as they generally had an altar in 
a neighbouring church* dedicated to the patron saint 
of their local fraternity, is It not possible —hay, pro- 
bable, that this Guild had an altar in St. Andrew’s 
Church, which then stood on the other side of the 
street exactly opposite to this Guild? 

But there are still further reasons that support 
the suggestion that this was the college of the fra- 
ternity. It might be said, for instance, that if the 
fraternity had at that time a school with workshops 
in Lincoln it would have built them on the hill near 
the large works on which they had been engaged for 
some years in erecting the Conqueror’s Castle and 
Remigius’s Cathedral, both of which were in progress 
long before St. Mary’s Guild was built. But there 
was no room on the hill for this building within the 
precincts of the old Roman Colony, for it is an historical 
fact that something like 240 houses were demolished 


class of merchants the 


* Goull’s History of Freemasonry, vol. i., p. 193 
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to make room for those two important buildings ; 


and besides this there was a great fire, in 1123, which 
burnt nearly the whole city, and the inhabitants 
were consequently forced down hill into Wicken- 


ford, where St. Mary’s Guild still stands. 

May we not therefore summarise thx ubject thus 
That as there was in Italy and 
through the medieval times an organised 
of builders exclusively 
as France 


France all 
fraternity 

devoted to arch 
received the elements of t 


itecture and 
he arts and 
sciences connected with building from Italy, so the 
French transmitted them to England immediately) 
after the Norman Conquest. 

That a similar system of 
to that which prevailed at Tuscany in 
times introduced into France (probably by 
Abbot William, who was a Lombard by birth, a man 
well versed in the liberal arts, and founded 
forty monasterics in Normandy at the end of tl: 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century* 


training in architecture 
nie dimeval 
Was 


who 


from there it was brought into 
Normans after the Conquest. 

That as Lincoln at the an important 
city, the second in the country, ar d as the Cathe dral 
construction there, as 
and 
surround- 
ing it; and as the diocese was the largest in the 
Kingdom, Lincoln would naturally be selected as the 
place in which to establish a training college for the 
fraternity. 

That as the building of St. Marv’s Gi 
identical in arrangement 
Leader Scott’s de scription of the Fl 
is but reasonable to believe that 
similar purpose. 

That the organisation of the English fraternity con- 


sisted of a Grand Council similar to that in Tuscany. 


intry by the 


Tine \V 


and Castle were in course of 
well as other 
castles in the neighbourhood immed 


lately 


dozens of lmportant churches 


uld was in plan 
and accommodation with 
nce Lodge. it 


as erected {ol a 


craduated in 


composed of master masons who had 
y a few important 


the arts, with probabl 
or civic authorities associated w 
that in Tuscany. 

That only those who had graduated as masters 
at the head college were permitted to design and take 


pel soOnaves 


hem sinilar to 


charge of the construction of import 
buildings, hence the 
architecture. 

That the ordinary craitsmen an 


] ! 
ant ecclesiastical 


unity of stvle in 


oul Gothic 


ind working appren- 
tices were taught and trained |} he 
trusted with those large works. in the 
lodges or wooden domicile 


masters en- 
subord hate 
attached to the 
portant buildings on which they wer engaved., 

That assembled at the 


I- 
the Grand Council 


* Cathedral Builders, p. 125. 
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college once or twice a year to report progress, te 
confer together, to settle all difficulties which may 
have arisen in the past, and to give instructions ti 
those masters who were responsible for the build 
ings they were carrying out in other parts of th 
country. 

That there was then as now a double systen 
that 
is, they were in a large proportion of instances paid 
for as “ stuff and time.” In a few cases, however 
the buildings were constructed under contracts for 
definite sums, but in all the great important works 
the architecture was designed and controlled by the 
first or chief ** who in his turn was 
responsible to the Grand Council of the fraternity ot 
which he was himself a member. 

The underlying principles of the arts and th 
characteristics of the styles of architecture would by 
well developed under such an organised system of 
that described, and be dis 
seminated among the respective places where impo1 
tant works were being carried out. 

2 prepared to treat all these 
‘ircumstances, and especially the facts of those dis- 
tinguished authors from whom I have so freely quoted, 
as unreliable and misleading—which but few will be 
prepared to do—it seems difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that there did exist all through the medieval! 
periods a well-organis «l corporate body of builders, 
whose masters were thoroughly versed in the science 
of building and the principles of the arts, qualifica- 
tions that could only have been acquired under a 


under which those great works were executed 


master mason,” 


management as also 


Unless we are, therefor 


system of training in schools and workshops similar to 
those which existed in Tuscany and France at the 
same periods, and that those masters were trained 
and graduated in them as doctors graduate to-day. 
And are we not also forced to believe that those 
masters moved from place to place, to where their 
services were required, and that they took charge of 
the important buildings in course of erection there, 
and for the carrying out of which in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the fraternity they were 
held responsible to the central authority ¢ 

If, then, we are so convinced, may we not likewise 
conceive the necessity there was for such important 
buildings as those of St. Mary’s Guild? And as these 
buildings were originally in plan and accommodation 
precisely similar to the existing Florence Lodge, and 
as no other building remains in England, or has 
ever been known to exist here, that can compare with 
it in that respect (at least, so far as [ am aware), | 
repeat the suggestion that the headquarters of our 
English medieval building fraternity were established 
in this Guild building at Lincoln. 

Lincoln, 12 January 1914. 
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9 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 14 Mar. 1914. 


CHRONICLE, 
A New Colonial Allied Society. 

At the General Meeting last Monday the Chairman 
announced that the Council, acting under By-Law 78, 
had admitted the Queensland Institute of Architects 
to alliance with the Royal Institute. 

The Queensland Institute was founded in 1888, its 
objects being the advancement and elevation of 
architecture as an art, the promotion of friendly 
intercourse and maintenance of a uniform system of 
practice among its members, and the protection of 
the public against unqualified practitioners. There 
four classes of members—Fellows, Associates, 
Students, and Honorary Members. The subscribing 
number 23 Fellows and 12 Associates, 
practically every practising architect of any standing 
in Queensland being included. 

The affiliation of the Queensland Institute completes 
the alliance with the parent body of the architectural 
societies of all the continental States of the Australian 
Commonwealth, and, with the Royal Canadian Insti- 
tute, the New Zealand Institute, and the three South 
African Institutes, the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects now possesses an organisation which may 
be said to embrace practically the whole of the 
elf-governing dominions of the Empire. 


are 


members 


London Arterial Roads. 

The President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Government Board were 
present on Monday afternoon at the North-Kastern 
Sectional Conference, held at the offices of the Local 
Government Board, on the question of arterial road 
comnunication in Greater London. It was the first 
of six sectional conferences to be held on the subject, 
and delegates were present from the local authorities 
in the district, as well as representatives of the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Trade (Traftic 
Branch), the Road Board, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and various societies represented 
at the original conference in November. 

Mr. Burns said that this was the third gathering 
in London within the past few months on the subject 
of arter‘al roads from London. North-East London, 
with which the first sectional conference was con- 
cerned, had increased enormously in population of 


Local 
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late. Some of its roads were very wide and very 
good, and in many cases well maintained, but there 
were intersecting portions that should be dealt with. 
They asked the members of the conference repre- 
senting that great district to come to some sort of 
agreement first as to whether additional main roads 
were desirable in the area, and, if they answered that 
question in the aflirmative, to determine where those 
roads should be. Secondly, should the existing roads 
be widened or diverted. and, if so, where, when, and 
how ? Thirdly, was it not possible through the 
adoption of town planning schemes forthwith to hold 
the vacant land which now existed on either side of 
the existing narrow roads—and which could be 
secured at a low price because it was vacant—for 
future widening or for new roads ? It was possible 
that if the representatives of the various interests 
concerned Fot together they would be able to come to 
an agreement by means of which a great deal could 
he done at comparatively little cost. The more 
courageous they were, the more likely they were to 
vet the landowners, the Port Authorities, and others 
to co-operate with them in the work. In the con- 
struction of roads a margin of land should be left to 
be converted into wider metalled roads as the traftic 
grew. For 18 years on the County Council he had 
many opportunities of seeing the enormous waste of 
public money that ensued from the lack of foresight 
in these matters and in even allowing one building 
to project 20 feet beyond what should have been the 
ultimate line of frontage. A short strip of ground in 
front of a public-house in Fulham Road which was 
needed for the widening of that road cost the County 
Council something like £500,000 per acre. 


Mr. Samuel, in addressing the conference, said the 
decisions of the conference would not in any way 
commit the local authorities or other bodies of which 
they were representative to a course of action, but 
must necessarily be referred back to the constituent 
bodies before any definite action was decided upon. 
The situation was likely to be altered in the very near 
future by the assumption by the Imperial Exchequer 
of a very considerable part of the cost of main roads. 
Proposals on those lines the Government intended to 
lay before Parliament in the present Session. The 
Government Departments concerned would gladly 
vlve the conference all the assistance in their power. 

Mr. Alderman Regester, chairman of the Middle- 
sex County Council, afterwards took the chair, and 
Various proposals were discussed. 

The conferences were continued on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

The following representatives of the Institute were 
present — 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [. 
Conference, on 9th March. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.], 
Conference, on 10th March. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse |F.], 
ference, on L1th March. 


1.|, North-East District 


North-West District 


South District Con- 
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The R.I.B.A. Schedule of Charges. 


on the draft l. The architect’s professional services consist of th 
necessary conferences, the preparation of preliminary studies 
working drawings, specifications, large-scale and_ full-siz 
detail drawings, and of the general direction and supervision 
published in the present issu This was the fifth — of the work. 


The Committee’s suggested Schedule is as follows : 

The results of the adjourn ed d 
Schedule of Professional Cha re t he Institute 
last Monday will be found recorded in the Minutes 


meeting which has been devoted to the consideration 2. The architect’s charge shall be based upon the tota 
. : j | cost (or in case of discontinuance or abandonment, upon the 
of the subject, and there still remain ten clauses to as 
J , estimated total cost) of the work. Total cost is to be inter 


These, however, : perhaps less 


be got through. preted as the cost of all materials and labour necessary to 


debatable than the earlier clauses, and it is hoped complete the work, plus contr ctors’ profits and expenses, 
that one more meetine. the date of which will be as such cost would be if all materials were new and all labour 
: ee | | | fully paid at market prices current when the work wa 
shortly announced, w see the co ion of this a A 
ring ordered. 
business. 3. The minimum charge for work of a particular type and 


iven in the following tables and notes: 


TABLE A. 


cost 1s as g 


The American Schedule. 


in Schedule 


Proposals for the revision of the Ame 


are at the present moment der ¢o deration by Lorts, Factortes, WaARE- Pusiic AND Privatt 
; ; HOUSES, POWER-HOUSEs. WoRK GENERALLY. 
the American Institute of Architects. The Com ‘ : 

‘ ‘ 4] , : : Cost. Per cent. Per cent. 
mittee in charve of the matter. consisting of Mr. R 620.009 bes 55 655 
Clipston Sturgis (the new President of the Institute). 30.000 5-4 64 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, and Mr. Joseph ¢ Llewellvn pp 5°3 6:3 
ae : { mete ae : +h ee, 50.06 5:2 6:2 
In a recent tg, con “4 ( pao ilovical 75.000 5-1 61 
character ol the exist oy Scly d We Vl hat does not 100.000 5:0 60 
meet the spe ial needs t | demand is 150.000 49 59 
for a more definite statement ol the Tee In Cases 200.000 48 7 

| nS ee Ee ee. teeta tees. 250,000 4-7 Sr 

Where more than he six ] minimum Is 300.000 4-6 56 
chargeable ; 208 the establishnu OT i fee OT Less 350.000 4-5 55 
than six per cent. for buildi ple type of 400.000 4-4 5-4 
construction ; and for u e running poten ; s 
4 a ee _ = 4 ] : 500.006 4-2 os 
from a higher fee tor work | o a lowe 750.000 4] 5 
fee for work of greater cost Ton t these requir 1.000.000 4-0 5-0 
es the Committee have forn da Schedule Re 
which it presents to the Institu to quote the Cost. Per cent. Cost. Per cent. 
words of the report, “lor its I consideration $10.000 ... 80 $100.000 7:4 
and criticism, and possible, thou t present hardly 20.000 ... 79 150.000 73 

| : 29 , ‘ 30.000 78 200.900 7:2 
robable, adoption. \ former member of the Com at : 
pre mage ‘ _ Ae wep : w - 40.000 ee 250.000 71 
ECE, IEE. HONE) aynicke, now deceased, hat 50,000 ... 7:6 300,000 7-0 
been opposed to an ext nsive revision of the Schedule, 75,000 TS 
in view of the effect such revisio f have upon MonuMENTS, FIXTURES, FURNITURE, 
the Courts. But it is the opinion « majority of CaBinetT Work, ETC. 
the Committee ~ that the Court \ on recoentse Cost. Per cent. Cost. Per cent. 
and enforce whatever mav appeal to them as a fair. $100 ... 20 $2000 ... 15 


: 300 ... 19 3.000 ... 14 
reasonable, sound, and logical Schedule, and it 1 600 ... 18 5.000 13 
just such a Schedule th f I te desires to LOGO «:. FT (3900 «.« ie 
promuleate and ‘ con- eo 16 
tinues : For alterations in existing work the fee should be twice 
that for new work of the same cost, the owner furnishing 


ho othe) ‘1 report 


lf the Courts or the Institut re pi ent, the Com- 
measurements and other necessary data. 
mittee presents France, with rg iat ; Germany, \ ; : , ‘ 
: ; : When the cost falls between any two consecutive figures 
with a detailed classiticatior bu cs t h graduated ‘ . 
| iid in the cost columns the higher percentage shall be used in 
cates are applied 1 certam pet ntur on tructural 


computing the fee, but such fee shall not exceed that set down 


part and a gher | ! ' , as proper for the higher of the two figures. In public work, 


meaea. ciples eh , r wor — a in which the architect is forced to modify his practice in 
8] > 500. and from hie. dean ait wad f oni rad vecordance with special laws or departmental rules, the 
Wills tte Clecusacs totes mate in logical  "inimum fee shall be determined by the following : 
development, it seems to tl Comn t too detailed TABLE B. 

to be more than suggestive to u fs ! Schedule of the On work costing up to $100,000 the fee shall be that 
R.1.B.A. is really more detail t ted by vou determined by Table A, under * Public and private work 


Committee. The servi furt d by irchitect undet generally.” 

the five per cent. of the Eng Sel onsiderably Per cent. 
less than is expected from an ! United State From $100,000 to $1,000,009... oo. OO 
under our six per cent. minimum, and t re fixed for the $1.000.000 to S82.000.000... 5:8 
extras which enter in to mal t} mplement of the $2,000,000 to $4,000,000... 56 
architect's service $4,000,000 upward 5°5 

















THE AMERICAN SCHEDULE 


4. When two or more buildings are erected from the same 
lan, at the same time, in the same locality, the fee shall be 
ised upon the total sum of the costs, except that the charge 
r supervision should be determined by multipiying the fee 
w the supervision of one building by the number of buildings 

erected. 

5. The following table will indicate a proper division of 
the total fee in relation to the various services rendered : 
TABLE C. 

Corresponding values 
in tenths of 
total fee. 


Services. 


sketches 
judge 


Preliminary 
li i sufficient to 
Preliminary 


“a the scheme ... = eS 
ars Fully developed pre- 

\ liminary sketches "1+4°05) - 
Working drawings a" ‘i 35) 
Full-size details sions vas aris 05 ) i) 
Specifications... ius - al 
Preparing and letting contracts ) 
Supervision bee aS i ae ies ix 


\uditing accounts wine er 

6. The architect is entitled to compensation for articles 
purchased under his direction, even though not designed by 
him.* 

7. If an operation is conducted under separate contracts 
rather than under a general contract, it is proper to charge 
a special fee in addition to the charges mentioned elsewhere 
in this schedule.* 

8. Where the architect is not otherwise retained, consul- 
tation fees for professional advice are to be paid in proportion 
to the importance of the questions involved and_ services 
rendered. * 

9. The total cost upon which the minimum charge is based 
includes the cost of such structure, and such heating, venti- 
lating, sanitary and electrical equipment as shall serve the 
normal purposes of the building as such. Should special 
equipment to serve the needs of special uses or occupancy be 
desired, the architect is entitled to an extra fee for designing 
and supervising the installation of such equipment ; and if 
the services of experts are demanded by the owner, said 
owner shall pay for them. Chemical and mechanical tests 
and surveys, when required, are to be | aid for by the owner. 

10. Necessary travelling expenses are to be paid by the 
owner.* 

Ll. If, after a definite scheme has been approved, changes in 
drawings, specifications. or other documents are required by 
the owner, or if the architect be put to extra labour or expense 
hy the delinquency or insolvency of a contractor, the architect 
shall be paid for such additional services and expense.* 

12. Payments are due to the architect as the work pro- 
gresses, and in accordance with the sub-divisions given in 
Table C, excepting that the fee for supervision is to be spread 
over the entire period of the work, the final one-tenth of the fee 
being due when the final accounts are audited. Until an 
actual estimate is received, charges are to be based upon the 
proposed cost of the work, and payments received are on 
account of the entire fee. 

13. In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work, 
the basis of settlement shall be in accordance with the appor- 
tionment made in Table C. 

14. The supervision of an architect (as distinguished from 
the continuous personal superintendence, which may be 
ecured by the employment of a clerk of the works or superin- 
tendent of construction) means such inspection by the archi- 
tect or his deputy of work in studios and shops or a building 
or other work in process of erection, completion or alteration, 
as he finds necessary to ascertain whether it is being executed 
in general conformity with his drawings and specifications or 
He has authority to reject any part of the work 
which does not so conform and to order its removal and re- 


directions. 


* These clauses are in the existing Schedule. 
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construction. He has authority to act in emergencies that 
may arise in the course of construction, to order necessary 
changes, and to define the intent and meaning of the drawings 
and specifications. On operations where a clerk of the works 
or superintendent of construction is required, the architect 
shall employ such assistance at the owner's expense.* 

15. Drawings and specifications, as instruments of service, 
are the property of the architect.* 


Great Northern Terminus: Prize for Design of Improved 
South Front. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in his Paper on London Rail- 
way Stations | JouRNAL, pp. 241-256], referring to the 
Great Northern Railway Station at King’s Cross, 
said that “a more striking combination of vigour 
with ability than the south elevation of this terminus 
could hardly be found among the street sights of 
London. In the sheer strength of direct purpose the 
engineer flung up those two Cyclopean arches, and 
in between them he set out to design an architectural 
which should unite and crown the whole 
design ; the result was failure—he turned his drama 
into a farce. I would guarantee that the offer of a 
prize of five guineas to architectural students under 
twenty-five would produce more than one good 
scheme for raising this elevation to nobility at a cost 
of under £500.” The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal 
proposes to test in practical fashion Mr. Water- 
house’s suggestion by offering a first prize of five 
guineas, and second and third prizes of two guineas 
and one cuinea respectively, for the best designs for 
an improved King’s Cross, to cost not more than 
£500. Mr. A. K. Richardson | F.| is to be the Assessor. 
Full particulars appear in the current issue of the 
Architects and Builders’ Jourval. 


climax 


The London Society. 

The Annual General Meeting of the London Society 
was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday the 
{th inst., the Lord Mayor presiding at first, and 
afterwards Lord Hambleden. 

The Lord Mayor reminded the meeting that the 
object of the Society was to draw tovether all lovers 
of London, whether their interest lay m preserving its 
old charms or in influencing new developments, and 
to build up a strong public opinion by means of which 
Londoners could bring their influence to bear upon 
matters of artistic, antiquarian, and practical interest. 
Referring to the proposed new bridge across the 
Thames, he said that it was important that if should 
be a thing of beauty as well as utilitarian, and any 
recommendation made by the Society to the Corpora- 
tion concerning it would receive careful consideration. 

The Archdeacon of London, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, alluded to two City 
buildings which, he said, seemed to be in danger 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Church of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane. The Cathedral required a great deal 
to be done to it, and unless immediate precautions 
were taken its future stability would be imperilled. 
The Church of St. Vedast, since the demolition of the 
old Post Office Buildings, gave a view of beauty in 
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the midst of business, and that view also should be 
preserved, but he feared that unless they were vigilant 


the projected new roadway to Liverpool Street would 
go right through the Church of 

Sir Melvill Beacheroft, in ng, said they fe It 
that the great metropolitan Cathedral was 
in the hands of the City authoriti 
would see to it 
down to posterity ina sound and solid coi 


Church of St. Vedast. 
second 
quite sale 
nd that they 
handed 
He 


that that inheritance was 
dition. 


Square, that dre 


could not pass Trafalgar 
drab asphalt, without wondering whether Paris o1 


ww that 


any other capital in the wo ld would long all 


magnificent centre—the hub of the capital of the 
Empire, if not of the world—to remain in such a 
grossly uninteresting condition as it was to-day. 


Referring to the Mall Approacl d there was 


reasonable ground for hoping tl there would 
and he 


appropriate 


be an appropriate approat h to tl avenue, 


hoped that eventually there 
statue at the entrance to the Arc] 


The Annual 


moved by Lord Hambleden, records a steady increase 


Would de an 


Report, the which was 
bers having 

December 
of the action taken by 


in membership, 154 new subscribing mem 
joined between Ist 
1913. A brief rés 
the Society in connection 


Main Roads and Town Planning, St. Peter 


January and 3lst 
umeé Is given 
with the M: \pproach, 


's Square 


Hammersmith: North Street and Smith Square, 
Westminster : the Preservation of Boswell’s House, 
Great Queen Street, St. Martin Grand, the 


Westminster Hospital Site. and Regent’ 
Fuller details are published in the Sov 
Mr. W. H. Dickinson has 


of the newly-formed Parliamentary Co 


s Quadrant. 
tv's Journal. 


ct as Chairman 


The 


const 


Lmuttee, 


report states that excellent Wol has been accom- 
plished by the various Commit the Streets 
Committee (Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Chairman), the 
Open Spaces Committee (Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Chairman). the General Post Ofhe Site Committee 


(Mr. Arthur Crow, Chairman), the Side Com- 
mittee (Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Chairman). the 
Planning Committee (Professor Adsh« Chairman). 

On the motion of Aston Webb, R.A... Lord 
Plymouth was re-elected President 


1 
South 


nn 
bownh 


Si 


The Roof of Westminster Hall. 


In the House ot Lords Ol Tire 1Ot nst.. Lord 
Southwark asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he could vive any information as to the con- 


dition of the roof of Westminster Ha 
of the time which its 


ind an estimate 
repair Was eL to T 
Karl Beauchamp said 


Inqull Ss | (i eel made at 


some leneth into the question of tabilitv of the 


roof of 2's national POSSesslo and nv authorities 
on the historical and arch:eoloe! de had heen 
consulted. The existin rool Wa ot part of the 
original structure erected by Wi Rufus. but was 
constructed by Richard IL. at the end of the fourteenth 
centurv. At various times since 1663 repairs and 
alterations had been made in the oof, including the 
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substitution of slates for lead some time between 1760 
and 1782. When the care of the Hall was transferred 


to the Ancient Monuments Branch of the Office of 


Works in March, 1912, it was decided to undertake 
a thorough examination of certain representative 
trusses and bays. A very serious state of decay was 


found to exist throughout the whole of the portion 
of the roof examined. This decay was due almost 
entirely to the ravages of the larvie of an anobiid 
known as the Xestobiiwm tessellatum. The 
of dry rot were also recorded, but this did not 
to serious dimensions. 


beetle, 
effects 
amount The most dangerous 
result of the depredations of the larvre appeared to 
be due to the fact that in almost every instance the 
timbers had been attacked at their main structural 


points, and in numerous cases the junctions of these 
ereat timbers had been hollowed out to the merest 
shell. Had the construction of the roof not been 


scientifically sound many of the trusses would un- 
doubtedly have fallen. It had been decided to 
attempt a of strengthening which would 
preserve every vestige of sound timber now existing, 
and this method would necessitate a scheme of steel] 
reinforcement. The steel structure would be prac- 
tically invisible from below and would secure for a 
vast number of years every separate timber in the 
present structure. The work would be of considerable 
difficulty and was certain to be costly, but until one 
bay had been successfully treated it was impossible 
to frame a firm estimate for the whole of the proposed 
A sum of £10,000 had been inserted in the 
Oftice of Works estimates for the coming vear. With 
reference to the preservation of the timbers from 
further y the larvee a small committee of 
experts had been assisting with their advice, and it 
Was expe cted that the results of their deliberations 
would vive a method of treatment which would satis- 
factorily deal with the problem of this insect. 


scheme 


WOrkKS. 


attacks by 


Proposed Ministry of Art in the United States. 
In connection with the suggested establishment 
of a Ministry of Art in this country, it is of interest 
to reeall the resolution pas ed by the International 
Convress of Architects, Vienna, 1908, which received 
the hearty support.of artistic organisations represen- 
tative of some eighteen different nationalities. The 
resolution was in the following terms :— 

* That every Government be urgently requested 
to establish a Ministry of Fine Arts, or at least a 
section which shall deal with subjects relating to 
Fine Arts. To such a Ministry or section shall be 
attached artists of established reputation. Since 
architecture can be considered the leading art, 
shall be in a majority.” 

A Committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
on this question has put forward the 
the such a 


oy 
architects 


CTS reporting 


following for formation of 


Ministry 


reasons 


The common desire of every race in every period of its 


history to preserve and guard artistic treasures, evidences 
I 














PROPOSED MINISTRY OF ART 


- instinct for beauty and the inspiration for immortality. 
i¢ permanency of works of art is a sufficient reason for extra- 
dinary care in their design and execution. When such 
rks are undertaken by a Government, a high standard of 
cellence becomes a civic obligation. 
t is the duty of the State, itself a product of the cultured 
d of humanity, to recognise and foster the culture of the 
ts, as the most powerful agency for uplifting and elevating 
ethical standard of the people. 
It is our duty to ourselves, to our forefathers, and to pos- 
rity to see that the monuments which we are now erecting, 
ese records which our Government is now making, should 
worthy representations of the true state of our social con- 
litions and an evidence of the taste and cultivation of our 
time. 
To those who recognise these facts 
uidance of legis!ation concerning our monuments. 


should be entrusted the 

It is their 
luty to demand that the expenditures of these enormous 
ims of public money should be made with all the wisdom, 

foresight, and intelligence of which we, as a community, are 
pable. 

The intention of establishing a Bureau of the Fine Arts is, 
not to develop a national style of architecture or definite styles 
of painting or sculpture, but to invest the whole subject of 
the fine arts with appropriate dignity, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of proper schools, to stimulate the Universities in 
this much neglected branch, and to educate the people. 

In other words, the purpose of the Bureau of Fine Arts 
would be to propagate the truth that art is not an effeminate 
luxury, but that it is the manifestation of that great vital 
force, the imagination, which is the original impulse behind 
all human progress ; and, furthermore, to teach the people 
that if there is one thing above all others which is absolutely 
and universally democratic, typically and thoroughly American, 
and essentially in accordance with the whole spirit of the 
Constitution, it is the inalienable right of all the people by 
inheritance to possess and preserve the works of genius of the 
human race, and to participate equally in the inestimable 
advantages and benetits of the study of the fine arts. 


At the Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, held last December, the Washing- 
ton Chapter presented a Bill for the creation of a 
Government Bureau of Buildings and Grounds, with 
the request that the Convention approve and urge 
the adoption of the measure. 

The Bill provides for the establishment of a 
Bureau which should represent the United States 
Government in (¢) all matters relating to architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and park work; (}) all matters 
pertaining to education in the Fine Arts; (¢) all 
matters pertaining to the collection and administra- 
tion of the National Galleries of the Fine Arts. 

The duties of the Bureau would be to select by 
competition the design for bwildings, monuments, 
and statuary, and conduct all business relating to 
their construction, to the selection of sites, treatment 
of landscape, and maintenance. It should select the 
furniture, lighting, fixtures, and decorations, painting, 
statuary, and other objects of aré purchased or pre- 
conduct a travelling loan 
svstem of Educative Art with museums throughout 
the country; and foster and disseminate useful 
knowledge to schools, colleges, and wuiversities on 
matters pertaining to the Fine Arts. 

The Bill provides for the appointment of a Director, 
of experience in building and landscape, at a salary 
of 5.000 dollars a year; of three assistant Directors, 


sented to the Government 
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qualified in this work, at 4,000 dollars a year each 
one to be in charge of buildings and landscapes, one 
in charge of painting and sculpture, and one in charge 
of educational and museum work. These Directors 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
adivee and consent of the Senate. 

Ail work of the character mentioned in the Bill at 
present carried on in various Government Depart- 
ments would be under the conduct of this Bureau, in 
consultation with the Department directly interested 
in the project. 

The existing National Fine Arts Commission, it is 
proposed, should be a superior council, whose decision 
on matters of design would be binding on the Directors 
of the Bureau. 


sat. 

An interesting communication from Mr. Horace 
F. Brown appeared in The Times of the 23rd ult. 
viving details of the work of reparation recently 
carried out on the graceful pay ilionof S. Alissio, which 
adorns the north-west of the facade of St. 


Mark’s, Venice: Recent Restorations. 


anvle 


Mark’s, Venice. The work has been in progress 
since April 1907. 
We must bear in mind (says Mr. Brown) that the whole 


angle of S. Alissio is really detached from the main body of 
the church by the narthex or atrium; it forms part of the 
external structure and decoration of the facade. Like so much 
of the building of St. Mark’s, the 8. Alissio angle has for long 
given cause for anxiety. As carly as 1780 an official report 
i cadenk 
states that it had been secured from ruin by an iron binder 
and tie-rod let into the main wall of the church. 

But this palliative operation did not arrest the gradual 
settlement of the foundations and the slow disintegration of 
the brick walls behind the veneer of marble and mosaic, the 
true causes of weakness and danger. The angle presented a 
great and growing detlection from plumb, especially in the 
iniddle order, where the exquisite Byzantine capitals of the 
clustered columns showed signs of splitting under the obliqu 
and the mosaics of the innet cupola 
of the narthex hehind the angle pavilion, where the tie-rod 
passed into the main wall, were rent and cracked, clearly 
indicating an outward drag; the gnomon of the sundial on 
the sustaining column of the edifice no longer marked the 
meridian ; the whole angle was slowly detaching itself from 
the main body of the building. In 1994 the churchwardens 
of St. Mark’s appointed a commission to re port on the steps 
necessary to save the 8. Alissio angle and other portions of 
the church in similar danger. 

The chief causes of the mischief were, as I have remarked, 
the settlement of the foundations owing to the nature of the 
subsoil of Venice and the flimsy character of the original work, 
as revealed by the recent operations; and secondly, the 
disintegration of the brick walls due to defective mortar and 
badly-baked brick. The inferior quality of the mortar has 
been accounted for by the fact that the Republic at the date 
of these buildings had not yet acquired her hold over the 
mainland, and was therefore cut off from supplies of good 
lime and freshwater sand. However that may be, these 
causes of mischief, defective walls and weak foundations, had, 
by the middle of the last century, made restoration of the 
work of the south facade and a part of the north, looking 
towardsS. Basso, imperative. 

The entrusted to the architect Meduna, and 
though his treatment of the external and decorative pari, by 
the substitution ot new marble for the ancient veneer he was 
compelled to remove in order to reach the brickwork, is most 
deeply to be deplored, yet his handling of the foundations 


speaks of it as “the falling angle ~ angolo), and 


movement pressure ; 


two 


work was 
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was masterly, as is fully proved by the structurally satisfactory 


condition of the southern facade and the angle of S. Sofia 
Unfortunately Meduna operations on north faeade 
were confined to the central portion, leaving the angle of 


S. Alissio and the minaret towards tl atriarch’s Palace 
both untouched. In process of time the progressive settle- 
ment of the old foundations produced a rent between the o!d 
work and the new, and when operatic we begun on the 
S. Alissio angle it was found to be completely detached from 
Meduna’s restorations. 

In dealing with the foundations Medun ethod was not 
to underpin the building and renew them, but to fortify them 


side of the old foundations he dr 
en the pile-heads he for 


e larch piles 
ed block 


prepared he 


On the outer 
about 11 ft. long, and bet we 
immobility : on 


of stone to secure 


laid a platform, or zafterone, of oak | nd on this again 
blocks of Veronese stone called Seccl ( To unite as fat 
as possible the original foundations 1 their subsidiary 
fortifications, blocks of Euganean trachite were at certain 
intervals bonded into the old foundations to the depth of 
1! ft.. an equal depth being bonded into the new work ; 
while finally the new brick foundations, which reposed on the 
stone work, were mortised into the old r entire length. 
Meduna’s idea was to enclose the old ndations, as it were, 


" Where h 


but. as we 


and thus to render them 


system was applied 


in a vice, 


it has fulfilled its purpose 


have seen, his operations did not reach t S. Alissio corner. 
When the restoration of that structure was ¢ntrusted to 
Signor Luigi Marangoni. the architect now in charge. he 
resolved to continue Meduna’s system regards the founda 
tions ; as regards the external decoration presently see 
how different a spirit inspires the present dir or of the work 
In proceeding with the restoration the fir step taken 
Was to shore up the enti ang \ there n er wa wy 


the clusters of column hich adorn the 
the movement had actually split them 


Ta ed in 


intention to touch 
pavilion except wher 





the beautiful Byzantine capita were ¢ in a box 
of wood for complete protection Mos nute and accurat 
drawings, as well as photographs. were then m 

marble veneer which would have n 

to restore the brick wall behind it Not sati 

steps, a model was made showing each eum 

of the decoration in order that it might be religion 

curately replaced on the conclusion of the work, and leave the 


spectator with the impression that n thing had been touche 


When this long and patient operation of recording the actual 
site and contour of the marble had been irried out, tl 
foundations of the bay known as the Pe uvch from the 
relief of the Twelve Apostles represented i flock of sheep 
and the adjacent foundations of the S. A o pavilion were 
laid bare. Clustering close round the angle were discovered a 
large number of human bones, tl ma of the pious who 
had sought sepulture as close to the fane might be These 


It adjoining the 
pumping 
s that the 


bones were carefully replaced in a ec 


foundations. The made 
constantly nece 


the subsoil 


presence of sea-watel 
Was oDVIOU 


foundations of the 


ind on the whol 


ssary, 
condition of pon which th 


angle rested were anything but satisfactory; and yet when 
those 


surprisingly slight. The « 


foundations came to be examined they proved to be 
with the 


of white pop 





taining column 





weight of 32 tons which it « 





lar, none of them L! ft. long 3 in. in diameter, 
just sticks to light a fire. Above these piles came a rude block 
of masonry, upon which rested the sustaining column. Ther 
is little wonder that, with lapse of time, lial had ceased to 
mark the meridian. Meduna‘’s system of fortification was 
applied to the foundations of the Pecorel!e bay, and for the 
corner of S. Alissio larch piles 13 ft. long were driven into the 
subsoil : on these was laid a double platform of oak beams in 


nel o1 


cross direction, fastened together by pin dogwood, 
indation oT the 


of the 


the same system as that employed in 
Campanile. On this zaticrone wa a See 
consisting of blocks of Istrian 

While this work 
marble 
removed ; ea 


column 





ut the foundations, the 
being earefully 
mark to 





Was going on 
veneer on the walls and hes wa 


1 bearing a 


‘th piece, numbered an 
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was wrapt in felt and stored until tl 
As tl 


marbles were removed some of the decoration belonging to t} 


indicate its original site. 
time should come to replace it on the new brick-work. 


third Church of St. Mark, built by the Doges Domeni 
Contarini (1063) and Domenico Selvo (1071). which w 
dedicatcd in 1094, were laid bare. They consist of bric 


and roundels most effectively and simply ornament: 
by a skilful arrangement of the bricks. These adornment 
have been measured, drawn, and photographed. 

The condition of the walls revealed by the removal of tl 


niches 


veneer was serious. The mortar had lost cohesion; 1 
bricks, in many places, had crumbled ; it was possibie to pic! 
them out by the hand. In the process of renewing the wall 


in order to relieve the pressure on the capitals of the orn 
were let Into the 


mental columns. blocks of Istrian stone man 


wall as brackets on which the superimposed columns could 
rest without bearing upon those beneath them. Whi 
ngaged in restoring the wall on the Piazza side of the S 


\lissio pavilion, it was found that the brick-work of the arc! 
and | 


above the north-western portal was in a perilous state, 
feared that the same may be true of the entire faci 

In the course of examining the brick-work a most interestin 
discovery was made. Behind the modern 
i forms the arch of the present portal as we now see it 
uncertain date, but than 1200, the director 


is to be 


more structul 


whi 


work of later 


came upon traces of the mosaic which must have adorned 
the facade of the church dedicated in 1094, that is, of th 
church begun by Contarini and finished by Selvo, when th 


plan of the! 


Wile 


uilding was altered from the form of a pure basili 
h the Orseoli (978) had given it. to that of a Greek cro 
know it It is impossible to say whether the 


as Wé now. 


mosaics of Doge Selvo covered the whoie facade. They 
certainly did not extend round to the north side of the 
\lissio corner, for there, as we have seen, were discovered 


the brick Nor is it 
possible, at present, to state the nature of the design on the 
it consists not of 


ornamentation of Contarints church. 
mosaics ; but as far as we know at present, 
figures, but of scroll and foliage on a pale gold background. 

It is interesting to note that the architects: of that period 
paid little heed to the work of their forerunners ; they applied 
their new wall directly on the older mosaic. Had the wor! 
been in the hands of the present director these mosaics would 
undoubtedly have d: as it is they threaten to fal! 
iway and perish as they are laid bare. 

The work of restoration on the 8. Alissio corner is approach 
The defective been mace good : 
been restored to then places. Soon the 
moved: and the work has been carried 
uch loving care and determination to preserve every 
decorative detail of the S. Alissio pavilion that probably the 
rowd in the Piazza will say. ** Why, they've had the sca flold 
ng up all these vears and they've done nothing.” And that i 
ist what Signor Marangoni and his band of trained artificers 
would like to hear 


hee n save 


ing an end, brick-work has 


the marbles have 
scaffolding will be re 


out wit! 


Superintendent Architect wanted for Nigeria. 


A superintendent architect 1s required by the 
Government of Nigeria to prepare plans and supervise 
the erection of buildings for the new Capital. The 
appointment will be on agreement for three years. 
The salary is £500, rising to £600 a vear, with duty 
allowance of £100 per annum. Free furnished quar- 
ters are provided, and first-class passages allowed. 
Four months’ leave in England on full salary will be 
eranted after each tour of twelve months’ service. 
Candidates must be members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, not under twenty-five nor over 
forty Applications should be sent 
immediately by letter giving full particulars of 
qualificat ions and experience to the Crown Agents for 


Whitehall Gardens, 8.W. 


vears of 


age. 


the Colonies, 

















MINUTES 


Société Archéologique de France. 


Mr. John Bilson [F.], F.S.A., in reply to the com- 
nunication from Count Plunkett [Hon. A.] which 
appeared in the JourNnaL of 14th February (p. 238), 
writes :— As I suggested the note of warning 
wich was published in the Journat of 3lst January 
(p. 202), which Count Plunkett characterises as 
‘ ungracious,’ it may be well to say that this is no 
case of jalousie de métier, and that Count Plunkett 
is evidently inadequately informed as to the 
character of the society with which he has allowed 
himself to be associated. I have some knowledge of 
foreign archeological societies, but I have never 
before heard of one that asks any payment for 
diplomas from its honorary members ; still less can 
one imagine that, after a first application has failed, 
a second application for 45 francs would be made in 
the terms of a letter a copy of which I have handed 
to our Secretary. The Paris Press of this week 
vives some interesting information on the operations 
of one of the officials of the society in connection 
with traffic in decorations.” Reference may also be 
made to the article headed ‘An Archeologic Ramp ” 
in Truth of the 4th March. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Testimonies of Study. 

The R.ILB.A. problems in design, submitted 
under Subject XIII., will be on view in the R.1.B.A. 
Galleries on March 20, 21, and 23, between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 6 p.m.) 








MINUTES. IX, 
SpectaAL GENERAL MEETING (ELECTION OF RoyaL 
GoLp MEDALLIsT). 

At a Special General Meeting summoned in accordance 
with the By-laws to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year, and held on Monday, 9th March, 1914, at 8 p.m. 

Present: Mr. George Hubbard, F.8.A., Vice-President, in 
the Chair ; 41 Fellows (including 16 Members of the Council), 
and 25 Associates (including 3 members of the Council) : 

The Chairman moved, Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Vice-President, 
seconded, and the Meeting unanimously 

RESOLVED, that subject to His Majesty’s gracious sanction, 

the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of Archi- 
tecture be presented this year to Monsieur Jean Louis 
Pascal, Member of the Institute of France, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour, for his distinguished 
services as a teacher of architecture and for his executed 
works as an architect. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 





SpectaL GENERAL MEETING (SUSPENSION OF By-Law 28). 

At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 65, and held on Monday, 9th March, 1914, at 
8.5 p.m.—Present: Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A., Vice- 
President, in the Chair ; 41 Fellows (including 16 members of 
the Council), and 25 Associates (including 3 members of the 
Council): 

The Chairman announced that at the urgent request of the 
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Council the President had consented to aliow himself to be 
nominated for a third year of office, and that the Meeting 
was called to obtain the sanction of the General Body to the 
suspension of By-law 28 in order that he might be nomi- 
nated President for the Session 1914-16. 
The Chairman then moved, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
President, seconded, and the Meeting unanimously 
RESOLVED, that under the provisions of By-laws 65, 66, 
and 67, subject to the approval of the Lords of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, By-law 28 be suspended 
from 3lst March 1914 to the 30th June 1915. 
Further, on the motion of the Chairman, it was resolved 
that the very cordial congratulations of the Institute be 
offered to Mr. Blomfield on his elevation to full rank as Royal 
Academician. 
The Special Meeting then terminated. 


V ice . 





BusInEss GENERAL MEETING. 

At a Business General Meeting held Monday, 9th March 
1914, following the meetings above recorded, and similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 23rd February 
1914, having been published in the JourRNaL, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had admitted 
the Queensland Institute of Architects to alliance with the 
Royal Institute. 

The decease was announced of Peter R. Donald, Licentiate. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Vice-President, acting for the Hon. 
Secretary, formally announced the receipt of a number of 
works presented to the Library [see SupPLEMENT], and a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10—viz. : 

As AssoctaTEs (55). 

ADAMS: Laurence Kingston, M.A. [S. 1906], Warrington. 

AYLWIN: Guy Maxwell [S. 1911]. 

BASKERVILLE: John Allbut [S. 1908], Manchester. 

BENNETT: Philip Dennis (Grissell Gold Medallist 1914) 
[S. 1911], Birmingham. 

BIRNSTINGL: Harry Joseph [S. 1912}. 

BOX: Charles Wilfrid [S. 1909}. 

BULL: Joseph William [S. 1912}. 

COOK : John Oliver, jun. [S. 1904}. 

CROMIE: Robert, P.A.S.1. [S. 1909}. 

CRONE: Harold [S. 1911]. 

CULLIFORD: Leonard Arthur, P.A.S.I. [S. 1909], Coventry. 

DAWSON : William Frederick [.S. 1907], Leeds. 

DOD: Harold Alfred, M.A. [S. 1909], Liverpool. 

ENGLAND : Ernest Sugden [Special], Oldham. 

FISHER: Stanley Howe [S. 1911]. 

FOGGITT : George Herbert (Tite Prizeman 1911) [S. 1907], 
Yeadon, near Leeds. 

FRISKIN: William Wallace (Distinction in Thesis, 
Exam.) [S. 1913}. 

GAYMER: Bernard Preston [S. 1912], North Walsham. 

GIBBS: Harry Beckett Swift (Distinction in Thesis, Final 
Exam,) [S. 1911}, Sheffield. 

GODFREY : Henry Victor [S. 1908]. 

GRICE : William Stanley [S. 1911}. 

GUTTERIDGE: Richard Howard [S. 1912]. 

HARTMANN : Carl Herbert [S. 1908]. 

HATCHARD-SMITH : William Hornby [Special]. 

HAWLEY: Charles Dearman (Distinction in Thesis, Final 
Exam.) [S. 1908}. 

HEAL: Albert Victor [S. 1910]. 

HITCH : John Oliver Brook [S. 1913]. 

HOLLAND: Harry Dawber [S. 1909], Wigan. 

HUGHES : Vernon Hugh [S. 1911]. 

JELLEY : Frederick Richard [S. 1909}. 

JONES : Herbert [S. 1909], Manchester. 

JONES : Walter Sydney [S. 1910}. 

KIMPTON : Charles Stanley [Special]. 

KNAPP-FISHER: Arthur Bedford [S. 1909]. 





Final 
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LEIGHTON: Henry Birkett (Distinction in Thesis, Final 
Ezam.) [S. 1912], Sheffield. 

LOWCOCK : Arnold [S. 1910], Rotherham. 

LOWES : Albert Edward [S. 1910], Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MACKELLAR: Robert Norman Houghton [8. 1912], 
Glasgow. 

MANN: Henry William [Special]. 

MATTHEWS: Harold Ewart [S. 1906], Derby. 

NEWHAM : Theodore Nelson [S. 1909]. ; 

PATERSON : William (Distinction in Thesis, Final Exam.) 
[S. 1913], Edinburgh. 

POWELL: Herbert Cecil [S. 1907] Stockport. 

PRITCHARD : William, P.A.S.I. [S. 1905], Liverpool. 

ROGERS : Cecil Walter [S. 1912]. 

RUSSELL : Robert Tor [S. 1909}. 

RUTTER: William Arthur [S. 1909}. 

SALISBURY : Stanley [S. 1901]. 

STANTON : Stephen James Bridges [Special]. 

TEBBS : Charles Edward [S. 1913], Newport, Mon. 

THOMPSON : William Harding [S. 1909]. 

WALTER: Robert Albert [8. 1911}. 

WARNES : Claude Cornelius Tom [Special], Edinburgh. 

WOODWARD: Frank [Special]. 

YETTS : Laurence Muskett, B.A. Cantab. [S. 1911]. 

As Hon. Associate. 
BULLOUGH: Edward, M.A. Cantab., 


and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Fellow of Gonville 

The Secretary announced that Messrs. Richard Wood and 
William Edwin Johnson had been reinstated by the Council 
as Associates. F 

The Meeting then passed to the consideration of the draft 
Revised Schedule of Professional Charges (adjourned from 
the Meeting of 12th January), commencing with Clause 4. 

* CLAUSE 4.—I} the project be abandoned, or if from any other 
cause the services of the Architect cease or are dispensed with 
before a contract is entered into or order given, the remuneration 
is as follows :— 

For preliminary studies, and approximate estimate by cubic 
measurement, one-fifth of the 
calculated on the estimated cost. 
preliminary studies, approximate estimate by cubic 
measurement and general drawings and specifications 
sufficient to enable quantities to be prepared or a tender 
obtained, three-fifths of the appropriate percentage 
calculated on the estimated cost. 


appropriate percentage 


For 


An amendment by Mr. Edward Greenop [F.], seconded by 


Mr. H. P. Burke Downing [/.], to delete the words 
any other cause” was agreed to. 

An amendment by Mr. Edward Greenop [F.], seconded by 
Mr. W. Henry White [F.], to insert the words “ or instruc- 
tions,” so as to read “ before a contract is entered into or 
order or instructions given,”’ was negatived, and the wording 
agreed to as printed in the draft. 

After discussion of various amendments, the second and 
third paragraphs of the clause were agreed to as follows :- 

“For taking client’s instructions, preparing sketch design, 
and making approximate estimate of cost by cubic 
measurement, a fee equal to one-fifth of the fee set out 
in Clause 1. 

“ For taking client’s instructions, preparing sketch design, 
making approximate estimate of cost by cubic measure- 
ment, and preparing drawings and _ specifications 
sufficient to enable quantities to be prepared or a 
tender obtained, three-fifths of the fee set out in 
Clause 1.” 

*CLAUSE 5.—The remuneration shall cover the above 
specific services or their equivalent ; and on a contract being 
entered into or order given for the works the Architect shail be 
paid an instalment of three-fifths of the appropriate percentage 
calculated on the total price of the contract or order, and no part 
of such payment shall be reclaimable from the Architect on 


“if from 


above 





* The clauses in italics are as printed in the original draft 
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account of the subsequent abandonment of the works or for any 
other reason. The remainder of such remuneration shall 
payable by instalments from time to time as the work proceeds 
on the issue of certificates to the Contractor. 

Various amendments proposed by Mr. A. W. 8. Cross [F.], 
Mr. S. D. Topley [A.], and Mr. Edward Greenop [F.] were 
agreed to, and the clause was passed as follows :—On a 
contract being entered into or order given for the works 
the Architect shall be paid an instalment of three-fifths o! 
the fee calculated on the total amount of the contract « 
order, and no part of such payment shall be reclaimab! 
from the Architect on account of the subsequent abandon- 
ment of the works. The remainder of such remuneration 
shall be payable by instalments from time to time as the 
work proceeds on the issue of certificates to the Contractor. 

* CLAUSE 6.—In addition to the percentage on the total cost of 
executed works the Architect is to be paid three-fifths of the 
appropriate percentage calculated on the estimated cost in 
respect of all works included in the tender or order, but not 
executed. 

The substitution of the word “fee” for “ percentage 
and “appropriate percentage”? was agreed to, and with 
these amendments the clause was carried. 

* CLAUSE 7.—In all cases where the remuneration is by way 
of percentage, the amount of the percentage shall if necessary bi 
apportioned, and the total or estimated cost (as the case may be) 
shall be valued as though the works are executed with new 
materials throughout. 


After considerable discussion, the wording of the clause 
was recast by Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.], and agreed to as 
follows :—‘‘ In all cases where work is executed wholly or 
in part with old materials, or where material or labour is 
provided by the client, the fee shall be calculated as if the 
works were executed with fully paid material and labour 
throughout.” 

CriavusE 8.—The above percentages do not cover the following 
services, for which, and for any other services not covered by 
any payment herein provided for, the charges are to be based on 
the skill and work involved, but are in no case to be less than the 
Time Charges mentioned in Clause 18: 

Advising as to the selection and suitability of site ; the pre- 
paration of further sketch designs necessitated by « 
material alteration in, or addition to, the client's 
instructions ; negotiations relating to the site or building ; 
surveying the site or building and taking levels ; making 
surveys or plans of buildings to be altered ; making 
arrangements in respect of party walls and rights of light 
and other easements, reservations, or restrictions ; 
making extra drawings for client's or contractor's use ; 
making drawings for, and negotiations with, ground 
landlords, adjoining owners, or local or other authorities ; 
the measurement and valuation of deviations, alterations, 
additions and omissions ; services in connection with the 
laying out of grounds ; services consequent on the failure 
of contractors, by death or otherwise, to carry out the 
works ; services in connection with fire, flood, or tempest 
during execution of works, or services in connection 
with litigation or arbitration. 

A motion by Mr. Herbert Shepherd [A4.] that the clauses 
be read before being put to the vote was lost, and Clause 8, 
as printed in the draft, was agreed to without alteration. 

CLausE 9.—For surveying and making a plan of a town, 
village, street, estate. or grounds, and for designing and preparing 
plans for the development of an estate, the charges are in 
accordance with Clause 8. 

The clause was agreed to without alteration. 

At this point, on the motion of a member, a count was 
made of those present, and the numbers being found short of 
the necessary quorum, the Chairman declared the pro- 
ceedings at an end. 

The meeting closed at 10 p.m. 








